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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF VISTA 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 

COMNxxiTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in Room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Major R. 
Owens [chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Payne, Jontz, 
Mfume, Bartlett, Ballenger and Smith. 

Staff present: Maria Cuprill, Jillian Evans, Braden Goetz, 
Wanser R. Green, Gary Granofsky, and Laurence Peters. 

Chairman Owens. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education of the Committee on Education and Labor will corae to 
order. 

This is an oversight hearing on the VISTA Program, tha 25th an- 
niversary of that program. We are here today to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of a great American ideal, the Volunteers In 
Service to America Program. VISTA is the federal government's 
only full-time domestic volunteer service. First proposed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy as a national service corps which would mobilize 
American's to fight poverty here at home, much as the Peace Corps 
fought poverty abroad; the VISTA Program was later revived by 
President Johnson and incorporated in his ''War on Poverty'' pro- 
posals, which were enacted as the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. ^ 

Volunteers serve for one year, working full time with public and 
private nonprofit agencies to establish and exnand programs to al- 
leviate poverty related problems. VISTA volunteers receive a 
modest subsistence all' wance while in service and are expected to 
live among the same low income people that they serve. 

During the last quarter of a century, 100,000 Americans from all 
walks of life, ages, economic levels and geographic areas have 
served as VISTA volunteers. Their achievements have been ex- 
traordinary. 

VISTA volunteers have helped to create job training programs, 
health clinics, battered women's shelters, food pantries, homeless 
shelters and permanent low income housing literacy programs and 
legal services centers. 

They have worked with Native Americans, migrant farm work- 
ers, Americans with disabilities, immigrants, the very young, the 
very old, and other disadvantaged Americans, to help enable them 
to become more self-reliant. 

(1) 
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Each VISTA voluntee- costs the federal government about 
$8,000, but each VISTA project mobilizes a median of $54,600 in 
services that otherwise would not have been available. VISTA, in 
other words, more than pays for itself. 

Despite its proven effectiveness in the field, VISTA has never 
had an easy time in Washington and, most recently, was almost 
eliminated when it cime under attack during President Reagan's 
first term. 

Today, fortunately, VISTA has entered a period of relative stabil- 
ity and enjoys bipartisan support. Even so, VISTA's budget still has 
not recovered from this difficult period. Today, VISTA is able to 
support just 2,600 volunteers and about 600 projects across the 
country. In 1980, by contrast, there were twice as many: 4,208 vol- 
unteers serving, with 2,000 projects. 

In convening today's hearing, we hope to do more than just cele- 
brate the program's achievements over the last 25 years. We hope 
to also learn from those achievements. We are fortunate to have 
with us today a diverse group of outstanding men and women, who 
have been involved in VISTA as volunteers and administrators at 
various times since 1964, who will deliver their thoughts on how 
we can ensure that the lessons we have learned about VISTA and 
volunteer service over the last quarter of a century can be best put 
to use today and in the future. 

Their counsel comes at a critical time. Over the last year, there 
has been an enormous resurgence of interest in national volunteer 
service. But, astonishingly, little attention has been paid to VISTA 
in this emerging debate. My staff and I long ago gave up on trying 
to keep track of how many times someone has called for the cre- 
ation of a domestic peace corps in the last year. 

Many believe that VISTA was abolished years ago. Many others 
soem not to know that it ever existed in the first place. This igno- 
rance of VISTA and failure to draw on the knowledge base they 
have accumulated during the past 25 years is deeply disturbing, 
not just for what it might mean for VISTA's future vitality, but 
what it could mean to the effectiveness of any new volunteer initia- 
tives which may emerge during this Congress. 

In this era of decreasing resources, we in the federal government 
do not have the money to waste on reinventing the wheel. Most im- 
portantly, poor people in this country cannot afford to wait for us 
to try to get it right a second time. 

Today's hearing gives us an opportunity to avoid making that 
mistake. As we look back on VISTA's achievements over the last 
25 years, I expect we will learn much which will be useful to us as 
we plan for VISTA's future. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Major Owens follows:] 
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OPEMIMO STATEMENT OP COMORESSrAN MAJOR R. OWEM.S 
OVERSIGHT HEARING OH THE VISTA PROGRAM- ANNIVERSARY 
FEBRUARY 23, 1989 

WE ARE HERE TODAY TO COMMEMORATE THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF A GREAT 
AMERICAN IDEA— THE VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE TO AMERICA PROGRAM. 

VISTA IS THE 7EDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ONLY FULL-TIME DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE PROGRAM. r'lRST PROPOSED BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY AS A "NATIONAL 
SER/ICE CORPS" WHICH WOULD MOBILIZE AMERICANS TO FIGHT i'OVERTY HERE AT 
HOME MUCH AS THE PEACE CORPS FOUGHT POVERTY ABROAD, THE VISTA PROGRAM 
WAS LATER REVIVED BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND INCORPORATED IN HIS WAR ON 
POVERTY PROPOSALS WHICH WERE ENACTED AS THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
I96li. VISTAS SERVE FOR ONE YEAR, WORKING PULL-TIME WITH PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE NON-PROFIT AGENCIES TO ESTABLISH AND EXPAND PROGRAMS TO 
ALLEVIATE POVERTY-RELATED PROBLEMS. VISTA VOLUNTEERS RECEIVE A MODEST 
SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE WHILE IN SERVICE AND ARE EXPECTED TO LIVE AMONG 
THE SAME LOW-INCOME PEOPLE THEY SERVE. 

DURING THE LAST QUARTER CEMTURY, OVER 100,000 AMERICANS FROM ALL WALKS 
OP MFE, AGES, ECONOMIC LEVELS, AND GEOGRAPHIC AREAS HAVE SERVED AS 
VISTA VOLUNTEERS. THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS HAVE BEEN EXTRAORDINARY. VISTA 
VOLUNTEERS HAVE HELPED CREATE JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS, HEALTH CLINICS, 
BATTERED WOMEN'S SHELTERS, FOOD PANTRIES, HOMELESS SHELTERS AND 
PERMANENT LOW-INCOME HOUSING, LITERACY PROGRAMS AND LEGAL SERVICES 
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CENTERS. THEY HAVE WORKED WITH NATIVE AMERICANS, MIGRANT FARMWORKERS, 
AMERICANS WITH DISABILITTES, IMMIGRANTS, THE VERY YOUNG AND THE VERY 
OLD, AND OTHER DISADVANTAGED AMERICANS TO HELP ENAPLE THEM TO BECOME 
MORE SELF-RELIANT. EACH VISTA VOLUNTEER COSTS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMEfTT 
ABOUT $8,000 BUT EACH VISTA PROJECT MOBILIZES A MEDIAN OF $5ii,600 IN 
NEW FUNDS AND SERVICES THAT OTHERWISE WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN AVAILABLE. 
VISTA. IN OTHER WORDS, MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF. 

DESPITE ITS PROVEN EF?ECTIVENESS IN THE FIELD, VISTA HAS NEVER HAD AN 
EASY TIME IN WASHINGTON AND MOST RECENTLY, WAS ALMOST ELIMINATED WHEN 
IT CAME UNDER HEAVY ATTACK DURING PRESIDENT REAGAN'S FIRST TERM. TODAY, 
FORTUNATELY, VISTA HAS ENTERED A PERIOD OF RELATIVE STABILITY AND 
ENJOYS BIPARTISAN SUPPORT. EVEN SO, VISTA'S BUDGET STILL HAS NOT 
RECOVERED PROM THIS DIFFICULT PERIOD. TODAY, VISTA IS ABLE TO SUPPORT 
JUST 2.600 VOLUNTEERS AT ABOUT 6C0 PROJECTS ACRO^jS THE COUNTRY. IN 
1980, BY CONT'RA.r, THERE WERE ii,208 VOLUNTEERS SE,^VING WITH 2,000 
PROJECTS, 

IN CONVENING TODAY'S HEARING, WE HOPE TO DO MORE THAN JUST CELEBRATE 
THE PROGRAM'S ACHIEVEMENTS OVER THE LAST 25 YEARS; WE HOPd TO ALSO 
LEARN FROM THEM. WE ARE FORTUNATE TO HAVE WITH US TODAY A DIVERSE 
GROUP OF OUTSTANDING MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN INVOLVED WITH VISTA AS 
VOLUNTEERS AND ADMINISTRATORS AT VARIOUS TIMES SINCE AND WE WILL 

BE LOOKING TO THEM FOR THEIR THOUGHTS ON HOW WE CAN ASSURE THAT THE 
LESSONS THAT WE HAVE LEARNED ABOUT VISTA AND VOLUNTEER SERVICE OVER THE 
LAST QUARTER CENTURY CAN BE BEST PUT TO USE TODAY AND IN THE FUTURE. 
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THEIR COUNSEL COMES AT A CRITICAL TIME. OVER THF LAST YEAR THERE HA3 
BEEN AN EMORMOUS RESURGENCE OP INTEREST III NATIONAL VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
BUT, ASTONISHINGLY, LITTLE ATTENTION HAS BEEN PAID TO VISTA IN THIS 
CHERGIHO DEBATE, m STAFF AND I LONG AGO GAVE UP ON TRYING TO KEKP 
TRACK OP HOW MANY TIMERS SOMEONE HAS CALLED FOR THE CREATION OF A 
"DOMESTIC PEACE CORPS" IN THe'lAST YEAR. MANY BELIEVE THAT VISTA WAS 
ABOLISHED YEARS AGO;. MANY OTHERS SEEM NOT TO KNOW THAT IT EVER EXISTED 
IN THE FIRST PLACE. 

THIS IGNORANCE OP VISTA AND FAILURE TO DRAW ON THE KNOWLEDGE BASE WE 
HAVE ACCUMULATED DURING THE PAST 25 YEARS IS DEEPLY DISTURBING, NOT 
JUST FOR WHAT IT MIGHT MEAN FOR VISTA'S FUTURE VITALITY, BUT FOR WHAT 
IT COULD MEAN FOR THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ANY NEW VOLUNTEER INITIATIVES 
WHICH MAY EMERGE DURING THIS CONGRESS. SIMPLY PUT, IN THIS ERA OF 
INCREASINGLY SCARCE RESOURCES, WE IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DO NOT HAVE 
THE MONEY TO WASTE ON REINVENTING THE WHEtL. AND MOST IMPORTANTLY, POOR 
PEOPLE IN THIS COUNTRY CANNOT AFFORD TO WAIT FOR US TO TRY TO GET IT 
RIGHT A SECOND TIME. 

TODAY'S HEARING GIVES US AN OPPORTUNITY TO AVOID MAKING THAT MISTAKE. 
AS WE LOOK BACK ON VISTA'S ACHIEVEMENTS DURING THE LAST 25 YEARS, I 
EXPECT THAT WE WILL LEARN MUCH WHICH WILL BE USEFUL TO US AS WE PLAN 
FOR VISTA'S PUTUhE. 
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Chairman Owens. I yield to Congressman Bartlett for an open- 
ing statement. 
Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr.. Chairman. 

I have looked forward to this hearing for some time. This is a 
double-sided hearing, if you will. It is both a good news hearing of 
an oversight hearing, a celebration of the successes of VISTA for 
the past 25 years and it is also the opening hearing, if you will, 
towards the reauthorization of VISTA during this session of Con- 
gress. 

In a sense, this is a hearing that is first about a celebration in 
which we think about, talk about and articulate to one another and 
to the public the positive impacts that VISTA volunteers have had 
on the lives of Americans around this country, throughout the 
country, the positive impacts VISTA volunteers have had on mil- 
lions of individuals, through VISTA volunteers' work in literacy, in 
drug and alcohol abuse, in working with the homeless and in so 
many other areas. 

VISTA, during the course of that 25 years, has not been without 
controversy, particularly during the early days, and I think that is 
probably as it should be. No concept that is worthwhile, as this one 
is, can be started, I think, and do good things and change the 
status quo and make improvements in society without some ele- 
ment of controversy in seeking to find just the right set of solutions 
and approach. 

Most of that controversy, it seems to me, is behind us at this 
point as we look at the next 25 years of VISTA. We have learned, 
across the system, and we have learned how VISTA volunteers can 
access the system that is still a grass roots organization, and it 
seems to me it must remain so. 

The goal of VISTA is still to mobilize existing community re- 
sources who exist in a community for action to help the lives of 
people and to instigate and create new sets of resources to bring to 
bear on lives of people. 

This is secondly a reauthorization hearing and, this hearing ac- 
knowledges that this year. Congress will— and should, I believe— 
reauthorize VISTA. In the context of that, I know that the wit- 
nesses wir also give their considered opinion on the issues before 
us for the next reauthorization to look forward to the next 2b 
years. 

The witnesses will help us to address the questions of what ele- 
ments of VISTA are essential that we keep in place and, indeed, 
even strengthen, and what improvements you would recommend 
we make for reauthorization. 

As we do that, I would hope that the witnesses would comment 
on how today's VISTA volunteers and tomorrow's VISTA volun- 
teers, in fact, can be made even more increasingly effective in the 
lives of people who need help in this country. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

I yield to Mr. Payne for an opening statement. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to be here this morning; unfortunately, I have a 
conflict and I will have to leave, but hopefully will be able to 
return. 
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I would just like to say that, in my opinion, this is one of the 
most important organizations and programs that we have. We have 
heard, during the past eight yaars, that we are in an era of pros- 
perity, that people are doing well, that business is booming and 
that we have prosperity at home. 

Of course, it -'s all foreign investment, but that is all right. They 
say il creates jobs. But, as Mario Cuomo very eloquently spoke 
about, several weeks ago, it is still A Tale of Two Cities. The one 
that the administration over the past eight years talked about was 
so nice and sweet and good and positive. 

Then, there is that other city where you have a lot of hopeless- 
ness and despair. You have a lot of hungry people and homeless. 
You have disease. You have the need for VISTA people. I think it 
is one of the most important agencies around. 

I not only support reauthorization, but I would hope that we 
could even expand the amount of funds that this "kinder and 
gentler" administration will see. It is just a pleasure to be here and 
I look forward to participating in these hearings. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Payne. 

Are there any other members with openinf^ statements? Yes, Mr. 
Mailinez? 

Mr. Martinez. This is not exactly an opening statement, but I 
would like to make a couple of comments. I am looking forward to 
this hearing for several reasons. One is that I believe, like you, 
that VISTA has done a great job but maybe not enough of a job. 

The problem is, as Mr. Cuomo referred to, two different worlds. 
There is one world that we live in as we see it from our personal 
experiences and then, there is another world of reality, of the 
people who are actually experiencing it and see it. 

As I have travelled around the country visiting Job Corps centers 
and Conservation Corps centers, I have become aware that there is 
still a lot of unmet need out there. The fact that VISTA is not 
better known is an indication not of a failure to do a job, but a fail- 
ure to do a job sufficiently to cover all the need. 

There is evidence that there are a lot more needs out there. This 
is evident in the fact that most of the urban centers have now 
started what are called local Job Conservation Corps. This, through 
local government efforts and a lot of private support helps to meet 
a lot of those unmet needs. In the process, a lot of young pf ople are 
helped to meet their needs, needs of literacy, job traii.ing, job 
ethics. 

I think that there has to be a coming together of all of these pro- 
grams, to really reach out as far as we possibly can. Those of us 
that are involved in those particular programs that are having a 
certain amount of success and like to believe that we are really 
providing the complete answers to these problems. We are not. 

I do not know that they really do believe that completely. I do 
not even know if they believe they are making sufficient in-roads. 
But the fact remains that we are not making sufficient in-roads 
into the problems that do exist out there. We need provide a 
greater and a more comprehensive plan. 

In that, I am heartened by the fact, as referred to earlier, that 
the President in his speech spoke of a kinder and gentler America. 
In a kinder and gentler America, those that have provide for those 
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that have not— so that those that have not can provide for them- 
selves and become self sufficient and not he a liability, but an 
asset, to us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Mfume? 

Mr. Mfume. Mr. Chairman, I just briefly want to thank you for 
convening this hearing. Obviously, most of us here think that it is 
extremely important. 

As you know, I am not a member of this subcommittee, but I 
have a aeep and abiding affection for Volunteers in Service to 
America and, particularly, the commemoration of their 25th anni- 
versary. 

I will be leaving and coming back, if it pleases the Chair, at 
least, becretary Brady is appearing before my Banking Committee 
in about ten minutes, so I am going to try, as best I can, to be in 
two places at one time for the next couple of hours. 

I, like my colleagues, simply want to echo my support for reau- 
thorization and really for expansion of what you. refer to in your 
opening remarks as a great American idea. It is something that all 
ot us in this country can and should feel proud of. I want to com- 
mend those who worked so diligently, who will be on all three 
panels to give testimony this morning. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I simply want to congratulate you for con- 
vening us here today for what I consider to be a very important 
purpose. ^ 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith? 

Mr Smith. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say, as a newcom- 
er to the United States Congress, I come from a small university in 
Vermont where we, having listened carefully to Father Theodore 
hfesberg and a number of other leaders, lay and otherwise, in this 
country, a year and a half ago, began a program at the university 
directed at the Peace Corps. 

There is absolutely no reason why ii cannot and should not be 
extended to VISTA and other kinds of programs. It links the ques- 
tions of training and preparation and volunteerism and the ability 
to pay, frankly, for a post secondary education and the inability of 
many people to pay for a post-secondary education, by establishing 
something which is analogous to reserve officer training in the 
upper two years, but saying that you can train, instead of for the 
military, you can train for service in this country or outside of the 
country. 

You can help pay for your college education and, at the same 
time, receive the preparation culturally, experientially and intel- 
lectually that allows you to be successful. I know in the begin- 
ningj-my background is experiential education— that there is a 
problem and there have been problems in many of our applied vol- 
unteer programs with burn-out and inadequate preparation. 

1 have this particular interest of how can they harness the need 
tor people to figure out how to pay for a post-^secondary education, 
the need for this society to become more committed to volunteer 
service in communities or in the global community and how we can 
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harness those two things — bring higher education to the table, 
serve communities, and let your institutions serve students better. 

If this panel and other panels were able to have that in the back 
of their minds as they testify, it is the particular interest that I 
have that I think takes us beyond the question of reauthorization, 
quito frankly, to how can we look at what we have learned, build 
on what we have learned, and make this program even better in 
the next 25 years. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Jontz? 

Mr. Jontz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to take just a few seconds to associate myself with your 
remarks and the remarks of our minority leader in this committee, 
and to express in advance my appreciation to the witnesses for 
coming today to share their experience and views. 

Mr. Chairman, ""'e appreciate your leadership in convening thi^ 
bearing and drawing our attention to this very important 25th an- 
niversary ar t the challenges which lie ^ead of us. Thank yoc. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

For our first panel on the 25th anniversary of the VISTA Pro- 
gram, I am pleased to welcome a number of veteran participants 
and administrators. Senator John D. Rockefeller was to be a 
member of this panel, but he has notified us that he will be arriv- 
ing a little later. 

Judge James Rosenbaum, the U.S. District Court, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Mr. Jeff Newman, the Executive Directoi, National 
Child Labor Committee; Ms. Tricia Rubacky; Ms. Molly Burney, 
PLAN Learning Center, Washington; Ms. Rebecca Betz, Peninsula 
Literacy Council, Hampton, Virginia; and, Mr. Hyman Bookbinder, 
who was scheduled for a later panel bu"- has some time problems, 
so he has been moved to this panel. 

I welcome all of you and we will begin with Judge James Rosen- 
baum. 

STATEMENTS OF JUDGE JAMES ROSENBAUM, U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; JEFFREY F. NEWMAN, EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE; 
PATRICIA RUBACKY; MOLLY BURNEY; PLAN LEARNING 
CENTER, WASHINGTON, D.C.; REBECCA BETZ, PENINSULA LIT- 
ERACY COUNCIL, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA; AND, HYMAN BOOK- 
BINDER, FORMER ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECONOM- 
IC OPPORTUNITY 

Judge Rosenbaum. Good morning. I am not very well recovering 
from a cold. 

Thank you. Congressman Owens and thank you. Congressman 
Bartlett and Members of the Committee. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear here this morning. 

As you heard, my name is James Rosenbaum. I am a United 
States District Judge and I sit in the State of Minnesota. I was a 
VISTA volunteer almost twenty years ago from 1969 to 1970 and I 
served in the City of Chicago. 
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It was a unique and a most valuable opportunity for me person- 
ally, and I want to talk a little about my experiences and a little 
about some of my observations, if I may be so lucky. First of all, I 
was right straight out of law school. I was a product of St. Paul 
public schools and Minnesota University and Law School. 

After some of the administrative mess ups, which I have become 
used to when I went further in my government service, I was 
placed in the Citv of Chicago. I was placed at an organization 
called the Leadership Council. 

The name of the organization is actually Leadership Council for 
Metropolitan Open Communities. It was a product of Dr. Martin 
Luther King's open housing marches in Chicago and in the western 
suburbs. 

For those of us who are a little older than some of my fellow 
panel members, perhaps the same age as some of the Members of 
Ck)ngress, in that time when the thought of actual integration im- 
pinged upon the not only predominantly, but absolutely white 
neighborhoods surrounding Chicago, very great urban strife broke 
out. 

There was rioting. There were problems. People were hit and 
hurt by flying objects, a number of problems. At that time, a group 
was convened which became the Leadership Council. Interestingly, 
that organization is still there. I believe that last Sunday, as a 
matter of fact, there was a small piece on them on Sixty Minutes. 

That organization was dedicated and worked toward open hous- 
ing, really on a one-to-one basis, by bringing individual lawsuits on 
behalf of individuals who had been denied or deprived housing op- 
portunities, either for purchase or for rental. 

When I first came there in 1969, I was the first lawyer there, al- 
though someone else had been called and there had been successive 
lawyers, and as many as three or four at a time. That gave me an 
opportunity to appear in the F<=»deral District Courts of Chicago. 

We really did two things: We represented our own clients, but at 
the same time we, I think to a large extent, educated that same 
Court about some of the problems. Other individuals have been 
proceeding in there and have been generally quite successful in 
their cases. 

Like most other VIST As, I involved myself in other kinds of 
things besides the regular program which was a part of the VISTA 
Program. In the housing projects— and I lived in the housing 
projects in Chicago for a year. For those of you who have visited 
there, it is an astounding experience. 

Chicago's housing projects are in a number of areas around the 
town. The one that I lived in was the northernmost of a strip of 
housing projects that ran down State Street along the Dan Ryan 
Freeway, if you know where it is, from about 22nd and State down 
to about 55th and State. It is all public housing, top to bottom, 
north to south. 

In the project in which I lived, I set up a legal aid clinic which 
operated every single Monday night for the time that I was there 
and then the two years after my VISTA service while I remained 
m Chicago. With some other friends of mine, we staffed that. In ad- 
dition, other friends of mine who were accountants set up a pro- 
gram where we did tax preparation. 
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I can assure you that the poor people enjoyed tax preparation as 
much as others that you may know, and found it every bit as easy 
and every bit as complicated, and that program continued at least 
for three years. 

There was, in addition, a group of lawyers, not only VISTAs, but 
a number of us, who, on a volunteer basis, set up a program to do 
basically appearances in State Court on weekend: and on holidays, 
because there were no public defender services available weekends 
and holidays, so people who were picked up for petty misdemeanors 
but who needed to have a bond set so that they could post a bond 
for release, these people were not able to get out of prison some- 
times for three and four days, depending on the conditions of week- 
ends and holidays. 

If a weekend would fall on a holiday, followed by a holiday or 
preceding it, people would stay there for a long time, so a number 
of lawyers set that up. I am pleased to say that that program has 
been permanently adopted and is now part of Chicago^s Legal Aid 
Assistance Program. 

The experience for a boy from the north of living in the projects 
itself is, I really think, more expansive than I could describe in five 
minutes. It is a real eye opener. It gives you a view of the world 
that just does not look like it looked back in Highland Park in St. 
Paul or I suspect most of the places where other people may have 
come from. 

I will tell you that the experience for me was valuable personal- 
ly. It gave me a chance to learn to be a lawyer. It gave me a 
chance to do some private work and service for individuals with 
whom I had a chance to come in contact. 

Let me talk for a moment — you have asked that we direct our 
attention to the possibility of future volunteer service, future 
VISTA service. Let me also tell you that, as a member of the judi- 
cial branch, I do not make policy; that'3 for you. I cannot tell you 
what to do, but I can give you my own observations. 

First of all, I am not surprised that VISTA is, in some ways, un- 
known. At least in my experience, VISTA is not really a project or 
a program by itself. It exists, but it is a placement agency and it 
puts people in organizations or ongoing entities that themselves 
need the assistance. 

You don't put up a sign and say that this was a VISTA project or 
this was a VISTA program. What you wind up doing is having a 
VISTA doing whatever is being done, and the problem there, of 
course, is the visibility disappears. 

I hope that you do encourage and I hope that you do build on the 
program that exists. VISTA is an opportunity for a number of 
Americans to have contact with their other and their fellow Ameri- 
cans. It doesn't reallj' matter in some ways what that vehicle is, 
but this country needs that kind of communication and that kind 
of contact between those who have or those who are able to help 
and those that do not have or those that do need the help. 

It gave me a chance to see parts of America I didn t know. It 
gave me a chance to serve and to assist others who might need my 
help. It gave me a chance to develop myself as a person with them. 
I did not cure— believe me, as I suspect you knew long before I 
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came— housing discrimination in Chicago, but I had a chance to 
help. 

I did not resolve their problems, but I had a chance to be part of 
their solution, at least a small part. I will tell you that it changed 
my view of this country and my view of future service to it. 

I would hope that you would encourag? this program. There is a 
value to helping this country to unite otvA assist itself, and I thank 
you. Gentlemen. 

If you have any questions, you may feel free; otherwise, I know 
my other members are similarly informed. 
[The prepared statement of Judge James R. Rosenbaum follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. James M. Rosenbaum, 
Former VISTA Volunteer. 

My name is James M. Rosenbaum, I am a United States District 
Judge for the District of Minnesota. It is an honor for me to 
appear before this Committee on the 25th Anniversary on the 
founding of VISTA. It is both pleasing and disconcerting to 
realize I was a VISTA volunteer almost 20 years ago. I served from 
Sept<»«aber 1969, through October 1970. 

My experiences and my views of VISTA are my own, but they 
reflect one of the happiest, most frightening, stimulating, 
humbling, and valuable times of my life. After graduation from the 
University of Minnesota's Law School in 1969, I was single, age 24, 
and had only a passing interest in law. I applied for VISTA 
service prior to graduation indicating my interest in serving on 
the West Coast, in Alaska, or on one ot the Hawaiian or Pacific 
islands. 

Shortly thereafter, having been a lifelong resident of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, I received notice of assignment to . . . 
Minneapolis. I was told Minnesota gets cold in the fall. 
Something clearly had to be done. After screaming at Washington, 
I was transferred to Chicago, Illinois. 

VISTA, at least at that time, was more of a placement agency 
than an actual service organization. VISTA placed its volunteers 
into operating service organizations, having no set program of ^ts 
own. I believe my compensation was $45 per week, but it ccuid have 
been as much as $60. I can't recall whether I was being paid $240 
per month, or $2,400 per year. With this sum of money, plus (I 
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believe) a $200 initial stipend to establish an apartment, I was 
to function as a VISTA. 

At the time of my service, there were two kinds of VISTA 
volunteers: those we called "Street ViSTAs" and those who were 
"Professional VISTAs." The difference was primarily that the 
Street VISTAs did not have advanced degrees and usually performed 
their service at neighborhood houses, schools, or other community 
servico organizations of that type. The Professional VISTAs 
performed in their own specialty. 

My roommates and i, all three VISTA lawyers, were able to 
obtain an apartment which had been reserved for us by the Chicago 
Housing Authority. We lived in an apartment on South state Street, 
at state and Cermak, in Chicago. To place this apartment in 
context, it is necessary to understand that Chicago's housing 
projects are clustered. On State Street that cluster is a ribbon 
of public housing running from Henry Hilliard Homes on the north 
(at 22nd and State), to Robert Taylor Homes (located on 
approximately 53rd or 54th, near the University of Chicago) on the 
south. This procession of public housing is interrupted only by 
crossing streets and the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Our buildings were sometimes called "The Poor People ♦s Marina 
City Towers," because they were built in the same concrete and 
curvilinear style seen in the Marine City Towers Condominiums and 
apartments on the north side of the city. Let me assure you that 
no one would confuse the two. The complex in which I lived 
consisted of four buildings, two being reserved for older and 
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physically handicapped people. The other two, in one of which I 
lived, were some 25 stories high. With eight or nine apartments 
per floor, the building housed approxi itely 220 family living 
units. 

There was also reserved a second VISTA apartment housing four 
Street VISTAs. They primarily assisted in schools as teachers* 
aides and did social work at the local housing authority offices. 
In addition, they did some volunteer work with the children in the 
area. 

I was assigned to an organization called the Leadership 
Council for Metropolitan Open Communities. That organization was 
set up following Dr. Martin Luther King's 1968 open housing marches 
in Chicago and its near suburbs. Those inarches resulted in riots 
and a great civic uproar and helped alert the city's leadership to 
serious problems and tensions growing out of rigidly segregated 
housing availabilities. One outgrowth of the disturbances was the 
creation of the Leadership Council. 

By the time I arrived in Chicago, the organization had taken 
steps to secure the full-time service of one attorney. It had 
previously utilized volunteer lawyers to bring individual civil 
rights housing cases in the federal courts of the State of 
Illinois. The primary legal vehicles were the Civil Rights Act of 
1866 (42 U.S.C. §1982) and the Fair Housing Act of 1968 (A?. U.S.C. 
§§3601 fij^ S£g. ) 

As a result of my placement, I immediately began handling 
cases dealing with racial discrimination in the acquisition of 
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residential housing. At the time the Leadership Council's program 
began, there was only the two Acts and a U.S. Supreme Court case 
Jones V. Maver . 392 U.S. 409, 88 S.Ct 2186 (1968). There were 
virtually no reported capes dealing with the then new Housing Act. 

The organization had requested a VISTA attorney, but had been 
unable to secure one because of its being relatively small. On the 
other hand, with my arrival there was one spare VISTA lawyer in 
Chicago. I wound up at the Leadership Council by a happenstance. 

We quickly discover-^d that the most effective means for 
determining whether or not discrimination had taken place was to 
match a minority-group renter or prospective home purchaser with 
a white person. Each would go to a real estate office or apartment 
building and seek the same housing. Almost inevitably the white 
person would be offered either an apartmant or property -while the 
black would be denied. Using such a fact situation, we were able 
to prove discrimination in many cases. The federal courts accepted 
the concept of testing by use of a minority/white matched pair of 
prospective housing seekers. To my knowledge, the first time a 
court acknowledged the validity of this proof was in Martin v. 
Bowers . 334 F.Supp. 5 (ND 111. 1971) an early case handled by our 
office. It has been accepted many, many times since. 

It was my own good fortune, that during the course of my 
year's VISTA service, I personally had the opportunity to handle 
almost 40 cases on my own in Chicago's federal courts. For a 
beginning attorney, this is almost unheard of and continued during 
my two further years at the Leadership Council.. In this regard. 
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my VISTA service was of inestimable value to ne and to my future 



If I can beg the Committee's indulgence, I would be more than 
remiss if I did not add one other wonderful benefit conferred upon 
me by my VISTA experience: My beloved wife Marilyn. During 1969, 
while I was a Vounteer, she was hired as a staff attorney at the 
Leadership Council. We met as colleagues, she making the enormous 
sum of $14,000 per year and I a VISTA Volunteer. We became friends 
and about two yearc later we were married. 

While in VISTA service, and living in Chicago, I did a number 
of other volunteer activities, purely on my own: 

a) After speaking with neighbors and the CHA, I set up 
a Monday night legal aid clinic in Milliard Homes. We posted 
the availability of that clinic and over the year of my VISTA 
service (and continuing for the two years afterward during 
which I stayed in Chicago) , each Monday night I did legal aid 
work. I recruited several of my non-VISTA friends who also 
participated. We did divorce, traffic, debtor-creditor, and 
a thousand kinds of "fights with city hall." Often it was 
only to explain, or even to road a simple subscription 
contract. 

b) Through tha kindness and help of a number of my other 
non-VISTA accountant friends, we set up an annual March-'April 
tax clinic to assist in, or prepare, returns for the 
residents, a number of whom were quite a bit older. As you 
might expect, living in the projects, very few of the 
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residents of public housing had substantial assets but they 
had to file their state and federal taxes, a prospect very 
daunting to some of these residents. 

A number of cases involved rent credit and various tax 
assisting legislation which could only be utilized if 
multiple schedules were filed even if the sums were small. 
I recall in particular one woman who filed a return with about 
9 schedules who saved about $75 as a result of hours of work 
by a CPA who, ''rankly, became fascinated by the tax code 
possibilities involved (and which I could never dream of 
understanding) . This clinic continued during the two years 
after I left viSTA and continued to live in Chicago. 

c) In addition to these activities, a group of young 
lawyers got together to provide volunteer public defender 
cervices for indigents who had been arrested on weekends and 
holidays. The Chicago public defenders office did not provide 
this service. 

In the absence of this service, indigents would be picked 
up on weekends and holidays and have to remain in the local 
lock-up until the next court day in order to get a public 
defender to assist in setting a bond to obtain their release. 
This resulted in people being arrested for gambling or 
loitering or a number of public nuisance type crimes and being 
confined for two days (or perhaps even three if there was a 
holiday preceding or following a weekend), before they saw a 
judge to find out that a $10 bond would allow them to get tack 
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on the streets. People with access to funds, of course, had 
private lawyers cone down and simply walk them through the 
"Holiday Court" process, 

A group of about 5 or 10 of us set of a rotating system 
so that we could be availablH to meet with, interview, and 
represent indigents at initial aearir^ga. I recall working on 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter as veil as regular rotating 
weekend dates. This program nin^e has been adopted by the 
Cook County Public Defenders office and is now a permanent 
part of the services they provide, 

d) While in my VISTA service I became increasingly 
interested in federal appellate litigation. While it actually 
took place after my VISTA service, I volunteered to undertake 
volunteer civil appeals and represented three Illinois inmates 
in a federal case challenging their loss of good time without 
any due process protections. That case was ultimately 
successful in United St.ites f;^ |?a 1. Miller v. Twomv , 479 F,2d 
701, (7th Cir. 1973), The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
established the principle that a person who had acquired 
vested good time was entitled to due process protection before 
it could be forfeit. 

My roommates, both VISTA attorneys also, were engaged in 
similar kinds of activities. One served with the Cook County Legal 
Assistance Foundation (CCLAF) , and the other served in a legal 
services organization operating out of facilities at the University 
of Chicago, 
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On a personal level, and ultinately I think this can be the 
only was to judge a person's service in an organization like VISTA, 
I found my service to be one of the most important and valua! le 
experiences I have ever had. My recollection goes over my entire 
VISTA experience. 

One of the things that I most recall is that during the entire 
time that I lived in this project on Chicago's south side 
there never passed a day, not a single day, when I did not 
hear the sound of a basketball being dribbled and a pick-up 
game being played in the basketball court located behind my 
building. This would include days when it rained, days when 
it snowed, days when it was 100*, and days when it went down 
to 5*. The children or young men would shovel off whatever 
space was necessary and play under any circumstances. There 
were summer days when you could he<\r basketball being played 
24 hours a day under the playground lights. Beside the fact 
that the game is fun, when you have no money you take your 
entertainment as you find it. 

I remember a visit to the apartment of a welfare recipient 
mother who lived in Ickes Homes, the cluster of build-.ngs 
immediately south of those in which I lived. She had some 
kind of legal problem and I visited her in her apartment. At 
one point for some reason I went into he*, kitchen, and she 
opened the cupboards. The only food to feed her family was 
a 50-pound sack of rice. I have never seen that kind of 
grinding, overwhelming, poverty. I never knew the reason why. 
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I never kr<5w the outcome. But it was a winriow on an existence 
that I, a middle-class st. Paul boy, had never seen before. 
I recall, many times, seeing children on tricycles riding back 
and forth along the covered, fenced but open-to-the-air, 
hallway outside the family's apartment door. We all lived in 
a tall building, designed as a high-rise. There was a 
beautiful play lot way down on the first floor, but any parent 
who lived above the second or third floor at the farthest, 
would not let their children out of their sight while 
preparing meals or taking care of their other children, or 
attended other responsibilities. The result was that the only 
place a mother felt safe and comfortable permitting her child 
to exercise was the hallway going back and forth across the 
apartment fronts. 

The children almost never actually used those play lots. 
The neighborhood, and this is focusing back in 1969-1970, was 
beginning to be concerned about gangs. i recall the Vice- 
Lords and the Black Stone Rangers were located in some of the 
projects further south. The presence of gangs, and their 
"turf" marks on the wall, were a matter of enormous concern 
to the parents in the area. I recall several conversations 
both in my role as legal clinic attorney and in casual 
conversations in which the people expressed their grave 
concerns. 

I am sad to say that from my observations as a federal judge, 
their concerns were well placed and nothing was ultimately 
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done to stop thta oncoming extortion, drug-dealing and 
miscellaneous vice which seemed to attend the gangs. 
Probably the single most valuable experience was a chance to 
become familiar with fellow citizens who suffer on-going, 
limitless, hopeless, blinding poverty. There is a tendency 
to romanticize the poor person struggling either to better 
themselves to or to make a life on welfare. That romanticism 
is pure fantasy. There is a hopelessness, a sense of 
futility, a belief that there is no way out, that suffuses 
the lives of the residents of the building in which I lived. 
It is not a matter of sympathy, nor is it a matter for 
condemnation. It is as much a part of the atmosphere as the 
air the people breathed. 

As a middle-class educated young man from "outside", I aaw the 
way that generations of poverty and a hopeless future saps people's 
spirits. It was a heart-rending education and a scene and a time 
I can never forget. 

I would like, lastly, to direct my remarks to the future of 
VISTA and the new emphasis on national service. And let me make 
clear that I am a member of another branch of the government - I 
do not speak as an advocate or a policy maker - that is your job 
are for you as legislators. But let me speak on a personal level. 

Nothing I have done in my life, from private practice, to 
being United States Attorney, to my present position as a U.S. 
District Judge has brought me closer than VISTA to what I am, and 
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closer to what I hope this nation may becomf. My family was never 
wealthy but we always had enough. 

For millions of my fellow citizens "having enough" is an 
unattainable goal. It is easy -■ but damaging - to grow up and live 
in a privileged cocoon, insulated from the realities of a fellow 
citizen and a brother or sister human being. America is, and must 
be, more than the vision projected in The bonfire of the Vanities . 

I would never suggest my service cured my neighbor's 
problems... but it did solve a few. As a result of my service, I 
didn't save the world ... but I tried to help a few. I didn't 
ultimately make myself my brother's keeper ... but I did try to 
lend a hand. This making of contact, the reaching out between a 
person and their community is, itself, of value. T:iere are va^t 
populations of Americans which many Americans don't know as well 
as the citizens of other lands. We share a common land and all 
its joys and problems. 

VISTA gave me - and I think still offers - a chance to be a 
part of my country, a part of my countrymen, and a part of my 
times. I truly hope that VISTA, or some similar program of service 
may be able to continue into the future. It is a contribution to 
America's soul. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Judge Rosenoaurn 
We will hold questions until the panel have all finished. I ne- 
glected to remind the members of the panel that we have copies of 
the written statements which will be entered into the record in 
their entirety without objection, and that there will be a little 
warnmg buzzer at seven minutes if you go that far. We apologize 
for havmg to constrain you, but you may finish and wind up your 
thoughts after you hear the bell ring at seven minutes. 
Mr. Jeffrey F. Newman. 

Mr. Newman. Thank you. Chairman Owens, Congressman Bart- 
lett and other Members of the Committee. It is my very real pleas- 
ure to be here this morning on the 25th anniversary of the VISTA 
Program. 

One of the things I was going to say at the very start was that I 
hoped that this would not be a memorial hearing but instead a 
celebration and a call to action. I do hope exactly that. 

I should tell you that Vm encouraged because in the perhaps 
halt-dozen times that I have been in this room to testify on various 
subjects ranging from education to youth employment to child 
labor issues to VISTA today, this is the first time IVe seen the 
Committee chairs fully fulled. I find that encouraging. Maybe it 
means we are about to enter a kinder and gentler time. I hope so 
mL^^r^^ ? VISTA volunteer along with my wife from March 
1%6 through January 1968. We trained for a six-week period at the 
University of Utah in Salt Lake City, focusing on community devel- 
opnient work with American Indian tribes, and were then assigned 
to the Menominee Indian Tribe of North Central Wisconsin, where 
we lived and worked for the duration of our service. 

I know I can speak for thousands of former volunteers from the 
sixties and early seventies and I believe I can speak for tens of 
t7to^a" impoverished communities when I say that the 

VaSTA experience at its best— and it often reached its best— filled 
a series of needs that were not and could not be met in any other 
way or through any other program. In that sense, I think my serv- 
ice and my wifes were representative, and I'd like to tell you a 
little bit about it. 

to be passed over lightly, was the VISTA training. 
It IS quite different today from what it was twenty years ago, some 
years ago. There was a whole training and selection process. Ap- 
plications were carefully culled and individuals who had a real 
commitment to service and to working with people were selected. 

It was considered important to make certain that VISTA volun- 
teers were not simply individuals looking to find themselves, al- 
though many of us d* ' find ourselves in VISTA, or people looking 
to fill some time. Voluxiteers, in theory, had to want to make a gen- 
eral commitment to giving at least twelve months of their time to 
other people. 

Sor^eone more versed in the initial design of VISTA than I can 
tell yoii how the selection was set up, but the training itself was a 
remarkable mixture of physical and mental preparation for becom- 
ing a VISTA volunteer. .It lasted essentially six weeks. 

I would venture to say that my six weeks in VISTA training had 
as much importance and educational value to me as my very good 
four years at a quality Ivy League college and my two years of 
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graduate school. It would be hard to over estimate the value of the 
training, although it must be recognized that all training programs 
were not on a par with each other. 

During our ensuing 21 months as VISTA volunteers in the Me- 
nominee Indian community — and it is hard for me to decide wheth- 
er I should call it Menominee Reservation or Menominee County, 
because in the days I was there, it was a county in the State of 
Wisconsin, the Menominee Tribe being one of the two that had ex- 
perimentally been terminated for a five- year period as a federal 
tribe and so they were a county. 

But during our 21 months, the young people of Neopit, one of the 
poorest communities in this country and particularly the teen- 
agers, became our life, our family, our love. We found an old, aban- 
doned building with solid structural underpinnings and designated 
it as the future home of the Neopit Recreation Center. 

We put up posters around town and let the word out that on the 
first Saturday in May, there would be a building clean-up for 
anyone who wanted to come and help start a rec center. We hoped 
to have five or six kids come to help. Instead, we got almost two 
hundred, ranging in age from six to twenty. 

The clean-up led to the next week's painting and scraping, the 
painting and scraping to floor sanding and finishing, then to roof- 
ing and, finally, with the help of local merchants, plumbing and re- 
wiring. To turn a fifty-year-old dilapidated building into a strong, 
safe, modern recreation center that the Menominee kids could be 
proud of cost a total of $395, mostly for paint, spackle, brushes, 
sanding equipment and Fabulon. 

By July, a recreation center was started. A full- time staff person 
was hired, paid for out of the considerable proceeds from the newly 
installed juke box, coke and candy machines and coin pool tables. 
By September, new furniture was bought, books were purchased, 
and the Neopit Youth Club was started. 

The club was a starting point for special events, like dances, 
fund-raising activities and social gatherings, an initiator of athletic 
endeavors, such as a basketball team which travelled the state and 
a home for previously unavailable services which the young people 
asked for and needed: tutoring and counseling. 

By the end of our first year in Neopit, the young people in the 
town had a sense of cohesion, a place to go that was theirs and a 
resource for help in a broad variety of areas. Though statistics 
were not kept, it was evident to everyone that the crime rate in the 
area had dropped, the academic achievements increased— especial- 
ly for the older teenagers attending the local, mostly white, high 
school — and a sense of community and identity dramatically im- 
proved. 

In addition to the recreation center and the youth club we, 
among other activities, instituted a Little League that included two 
non-Indian communities and two Indian communities; started a 
golden age club; founded and disseminated a monthly newsletter, 
which still exists, for the community; purchased with center pro- 
ceeds a second-hand school bus that took Menominee teenagers to 
Milwaukee, Green Bay and Shawano for a broad variety of events, 
cultural and athletic. 
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Although I cannot tell you which of all the programs and/or 
achievements still exist today, I can tell you that nine years ago in 
1980, when I last visited, more than twelve years after our depar- 
ture, the recreation center and youth club still exist; the communi- 
cations system between the school and the tribe was ongoing; the 
sports team had remained in place; the golden age club and the 
newsletter was ongoing; the dictionary which we helped start was 
finalized and still exists today and is used by the tribe; and the re- 
lationship between the state university system and the tribe was 
continuing. 

That was a relationship which we started which resulted in the 
University of Wisconsin bringing onto its various campuses numer- 
ous Menominee high school students who otherwise would never 
have considered or had a chance to go to college. 

I do not report all of this to brag about our achievements as 
VISTA volunteers, although I am proud of those accomplishments 
and look back on those years with great fondness, but rather to 
help this committee be reminded of the real successes that are pos- 
sible when I believe a nation, a government and a people makes a 
genuine commitment to helping its most disadvantaged in a re- 
spectful, self-help oriented way and to help this committee recog- 
nize the remarkable low cost of VISTA in the long run and even 
short run. 

I will close my statement by just talking about a couple that I 
Avrote about in my testimony, who I think are equally representa- 
tive, but they were the other end of the spectrum from my wife 
and myself. 

Wendell and Edna Mae Rush were VISTA volunteers for the Me- 
nominee Tribe at the same time as my wife and I. they were as- 
signed to work and live in a slightly more rural area, helping many 
Menominees who lived out in the nether sections of the Reserva- 
tion. 

They helped the elderly with winterizing their homes, chopping 
wood, cleaning their yards, developing a medical emergency com- 
munications system without phones or electricity and much, much 
more. When their year as VISTAs ended, they signed up again. 

When their second year ended, regulations prevented them from 
re-upping, so they took their relatively meager life savings and 
turned themselves into self-supporting volunteers living and wor' - 
ing on the reservation for another three years. 

Wendell and Edna Mae were 72 and 68 when they started their 
service. They were also dyed-in-the-wool Goldwater-cum- Reagan 
Republicans, and they had a chip on their shoulders against a lot 
of people. For the next five years, almost any day of the year, you 
could find Wendell chopping wood in front of some elderly man or 
woman's home; you could find Edna Mae inside talking about flue 
vaccinations or chili recipes. 

When they left Menominee five years later, they were 77 and 73. 
They were still dyed-in-the-wool Goldwater-cum- Reagan Republi- 
cans, but they had no chip on their shoulder and they were beloved 
by hundreds of Menominee men, women and children. If Wendell 
and Edna Mae are alive today, I know they are content because of 
those five years and the people they served will never forget them. 
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To me, in a very real way, they represent our nation's humanity. 
Give it a chance to bloom with VISTA-like programs and it spreads 
its seed within and without. Keep it locked up, as we have done so 
often in recent years, and it festers so that all of us develop chips 
on our shoulders that breed mistrust and hatred. 

Today, I believe, the Wendells and Edna Maes are just waiting to 
be invited to serve, and the disadvantaged are in need. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Jeffrey F. Newman follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JEFFREY IT^ NEWMAN BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SELECT EDUCATION OF THE U.S. HODSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 

LABOR 

FEBRUARY 23, 1989 

Chairman Owens, other members of the Committee, It Is my very 
reel pleasure to testify before you today on this the 25th 
anniversary of the VISTA program. 

I served as a VISTA Volunteer along with my wife from 
March, 1966 through January, 1968. We trained for a six week 
period at the University of Utah In Salt Lake City, focusing on 
community development work with American Indian tribes, and 
were then assigned to the Menominee Indian Tribe of North 
Central Wisconsin, where we lived and worked for the duration 
of our service. 

I know I can speak for thousands of former Volunteers from 
the sixties and early seventies, and I believe I can speak for 
tens of thousands of Impoverslhed communities when I say that 
the VISTA experience at Its best — and It often reached Its 
best — filled a series of needs that were not and could not be 
met In any other way or through any other program. In that 
sense I think my service and my wife's were representative and 
rd like to tell you a bit about It. 

First, and not to be passed over lightly In Importance, 
was the VISTA selection and training process at that time. 
Applications were carefully culled to try and find Individuals 
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who had a real coraraltinent to service and to working with 
people. It was considered important to make certain that VISTA 
Volunteers were not simply Individuals looking to find 
themselves although many of us did find ourselves In VISTA 
or people looking to fill some time. Volunteers, In theory, 
had to want to make a genuine commitment to giving at least 
twelve months worth of their time to other people. 

Someone more versed In the Initial design of VISTA can 
tell you how selection was set up, but from the applicant's 
point of view It was a fairly demanding system, including a 
lengthy application and a test. Moreover, the selection 
process continued assiduously throughout the extensive tralalng 
program. For example, of the 29 Individuals selected and 
assigned to our training program, 8 were. In the words of the 
day, de-selected before the six weeks were up. The reasons for 
de-selectlon varied greatly but suffice to say that at least 
two fellow trainees de-selected theniselves, two others were 
caught smoking pot and four left by mutual agreement without 
being given assignments at the training's conclusion. 

The training Itself was a remarkable mixture of physical 
and mental preparation for becoming a VISTA Volunteer. Each 
lasted approximately six weeks, and Included a two week trial 
assignment. In our case, we worked with families on the Wind 
River Arapaho and Shoshone Reservation In Wyoming and met 
regularly with our supervisors. But, VISTAs planning to work 
1q urban areas had similar preliminary assignments, which 
enabled budding volunteers to assess situations, problems. 
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issues for themselves, and then to learn from experienced 
supervisors how to cope. 

I would venture that my six wpeks in VISTA training had as 
much importance and educational value to me as my very good 
four years at a quality Ivy League college ^nd my two years of 
graduate school. It would be hard to overestimate the value of 
the training, although it must be recognized that all training 
programs, from what we then understood, were not on a par with 
each other. 

Towards the end of training, supervisors and trainees 
together openly discussed individual strengths, talents and 
weaknesses. The staff presented a list of possible assignments 
with job descriptions that were available, and asked if there 
were any strong preferences. They then went about making 
assignments, wherever appropriate and possible sending 
volunteers off co where they wished to go. We were then to be 
paid approximately $60/week each subsistence allowance, and $50 
a monrh was to be set aside for us to be paid upon our leaving 
VISTA. 

Because my wife and I were a married couple we, along with 
the one other married couple in the group, got pretty much our 
choice of assignments. This was because communities and 
community action programs seeking VISTA Volunteers almost 
almost indicated a preference for married couples: they tended 
to be less of a problem socially, and to fit in better with *-he 
community to which they were to be assigned. 

We were assigned to the Tribal Community Action Program of 
the Menominee Tribe, which was then under the direction of a 
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very dynamic and well-known Catholic priest. He asked us to 
move Into a small one-bedroom house in the Menominee community 
of Neoplt, Wisconsin, (a 1500 person mill town roughly 50 miles 
northwest of Green Bay) and to work towards the establishment 
of a recreation center and youth club for the young people of 
the town. 

During the ensuing twenty-one months, the young people of 
Neoplt, In particular the teenagers of Neoplt, became our life, 
our family, our love We found an old abandonned building with 
solid structural underpinnings and designated It as the future 
home of the Neoplt Recreation Center. We put up porters around 
town, and let the word out that on the first Saturday In May 
there would be a building clean-up for anyone who wanted to 
coma and help start a rec center. 

We hoped to have five or six kids come to help. Instead, 
we got almost 200, ranging in ages from 6 to 20. The clean-up 
led to the next week's painting and scraping; the painting and 
scraping to floor sanding and finishing; then to roofing: and, 
finally, with the help of local merchants, plumbing and 
rewiring. To turn a fifty year-old dilapidated building Into a 
strong, safe, modern recreation center that the Menominee kids 
could be proud of cost a total of $395., mostly for paint, 
spackle, brushes, sanding equipment and Fabulon. 

By July, a recreation center was started. A full-tlmo 
staff person was hired, paid for out of the considerable pro- 
ceeds from the newly Installed juke box, coke and candy machine 
and coin pool tables. By September, new furniture was bought, 
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books were purchased and a Neoplt Youth Club was started. The 
Club was a starting point for special events, like dances, 
fund-raising activities and social gatherings, an Initiator of 
athletic endeavors, such as a basketball team which travelled 
the state, and a home for previously unavailable services 
which the young people asked for and needed: tutoring and 
counseling* 

By the end of our first year In Neoplt, the young people 
of the town had a sense of cohesion, a place to go that was 
theirs and a resource for help In a broad variety of areas. 
Though statistics were not kept. It was evident to everyone 
that the crime rate In the area dropped, the academic 
achievements Increased, especially for the older teenagers 
attending the local high school and, the sense of community and 
Identity dramatically Improved. 

In addition to the recreation center and the youth club, 
we> among many other activities. Initiated a Little League, 
that Included two non-Indian communities and two Indian commu- 
nities; started a golden age club with a transportation system 
that enabled the elderly to meet at least twice a week; founded 
and disseminated a monthly newsletter for the community; pur- 
chased with center proceeds a second-hand school bus that took 
Menominee teenagers to events In Milwaukee (200 miles away), 
Green Bay and nearby Shawano, and that gave them mobility for 
visits to Upward Bound programs , college visits , etc; 
established a required two-way communication system between the 
public high school In Shawano and the tribe for kids facing 
difficulties In schools created a formal relationship for the 
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first time between the Tribe and the University of Wisconsin 
(at the end of our first year In Neoplt , 11 of the 26 g»iduat- 
Ing Indian students went on to college, a four-fold increase 
over any previous year); helped create a dictionary of the 
Menominee language along with two other VISTA Volunteers. 

Although I cannot tell you which of these programs and/or 
achievements still exist today I can tell you that as of 1980, 
more than twelve years after our departure, the recreation 
center and youth club still existed; the communication system 
between school and Tribe was ongoing; the sports teams remained 
In place; the golden age club and the newsletter were ongoing; 
the dictionary was finalized and exists; and the relationship 
between the state University system and the Tribe was 
continuing. 

I do not report all of this to brag about our achievements 
as VISTA Volunteers, although I am proud of those 
accomplishments and look back on those years with great 
fondness, but rather to help this Committee be reminded of the 
real successes that are possible when a nation, a government, a 
people makes a genuine commitment to helping its most 
disadvantaged in a respectful, self-help oriented way, and to 
help this Committee recognize the remarkable low cost of VISTA 
in the long and even shortrun. 

It may be hard to imagine in these days of 
"thlrtysomethlng" that idealism doesn't just mean part-time 
community service after work hours at Paine Weber:- but the fact 
is th3re is a wealth of enthusiasm among Americans of every 
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age, every color and every economic class for giving a real 
part of themselves over to others. Of equal Importance, 
government's commitment to the VISTA concept of old was a 
symbolic commitment of the nation to Its poor, and It triggered 
the very best In many Americans, and made them feel tiey were 
doing their duty for their country In just as important and 
meaningful a sense as military service. 

Wendell and Edna Mae Rush were VISTA Volunteers for the 
Menominee Tribe at the same time as my wife and I. They were 
assigned to work and live in a slightly more rural area, 
helping many Menomlnees who lived out In the nether sections of 
the Reservation. They helped the elderly with winterizing 
their homes, chopping wood, cleaning their yards, developing a 
medical emergency communications * system without phones or 
electricity and much, much more. When their year as VISTAs 
ended they slgneO up again. When their second year ended, 
regulations prevented them from re-upplng, so they took their 
relatively meager life savings and turned themselves Into self- 
supporting volunteers, living and working on the Reservation 
for another three years. 

Wendell and Edna Mae were 72 and 68 respectively when they 
started their service. They were also dyed-in-the-wool 
Goldwater-cura-Reagan Republicans; and they had a chip on their 
shoulder against a lot of people. For the next five years, 
almost any day of the year you could find Wendell chopping wood 
in front of some elderly man or woman's home; and you could 
find Edna Maa Inside talking about flu vaccinations or chili 
reclpies. when they left Menominee five years later they were 
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77 and 73:- they were still dyed -In-the-wool Goldwater-cura- 
Reagan Republicans; but they had no chip on their shoulder and 
they were beloved by hundreds of Menominee men, women and 
children. If Wendell and Edna Hae are alive today I know they 
are content because of those five years, and the people they 
served will never forget thera. 

To me, In a very real way, Wendell and Edna Mae represent 
our nation's humanity; give It a chance to bloom with VISTA- 
llke programs and It spreads Its seed within and without. Reep 
it locked up, and it festers so that all of us develop chips on 
our s loulders that breed mistrust and hatred. Today, I 
believe, the Wendells and Edna Maes are just waiting to be 
invited to serve, and the disadvantaged are in need. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Tricia Rubacky. 

Ms. Rubacky. My name is Patricia Rubacky. Thank you for in- 
viting me to come today to tell you about my VISTA service and 
about the VISTA program. 

I would first like to say that my experience in VISTA humbled 
me very much by exposing me to poverty. It challenged me by forc- 
ing me to find ways not just to help people but to help them help 
themselves. It taught me about myself by exposing my own igno- 
rance and my impatience. 

It angered me very much by bringing me face to face with the 
persistence of poverty and it motivated me to shape my life and my 
v/ork, to find ways to rid this country of the indignity of poverty. 

As a college senior at Rutgers University in New Jersey, I had 
searched for new ways of understanding poverty beyond what I 
could get from books and professors. A VISTA/Peace Corps recruit- 
er came to my campus, and suggested that I join VISTA. 

After talking to VISTA program staff and learning about actions 
for placement, a VISTA supervisor named Oeita Bottorff, from the 
Greater Dallas Community of Churches, called me and told me 
about Block Partnership, a program in the Chicano and poor com- 
munities of Dallas. 

Despite my fear of what might lie ahead, I decided to move to 
Dallas. I did so right after my graduation from college in 197T. It 
was an experience I will newe^ forget. 

I was one of twelve commui-^ity organizers placed with lae Block 
Partnership Program. The concept was to match church congrega- 
tions with communities in need of improvement in housing, educa- 
tion and recreation. 

My job was to find and develop community leadership and to 
help those leaders find solutions to community problems. In my 
training, which again was very sufficient, I was reminded of the 
program's motto: "If you feed a hungry man a fish for a day, he 
will eat for a dav, but if you teach him how to fish, he will eat for 
the rest of his life." 

I would like to tell you about one experience I had in Dallas in 
the community that actually looked rather rural and urban to me. 
It v/as in West Dallas. It had unpaved streets, open sewers and 
very small, dilapidated houses. Most of the people who lived there 
were poor white or Chicano and many, surprisingly, were rather 
sick. 

There were many problems, but I immediately noticed a very 
pervasive odor in the community. I asked the residents about it. It 
was clearly a priority to them. They said nothing could be done. I 
soon learned that the odor was called by a rendering plant which 
processed the parts of dead animals, and the company would do 
nothing to control the odor. 

To many people, what was worse was the company's practice of 
driving open trucks through their neighborhood on the way to the 
plants. The streets were strewn with animal parts, which regularly 
fell off those trucks. It was not only a very disgusting thing, but a 
serious health hazard to that community. 

Being from Washington, D.C., I had never lived near heavy or 
light industry, even, but I really knew there was a problem there. I 
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recognized some leadership qualities in the men and women in that 
conimunity and in just a few weeks, I helped these people learn 
their way through the environmental protection ordinances of the 
city to convince the city government to take rearilngs of the emis- 
sions from the plant, to monitor the truck droppings by taking pho- 
tographs, and to draw media attention to this problem. 

I am happy to say that within four months, the city had cited 
that plant for lack of compliance and forced them to regulate their 
emissions, secure and reroute their trucks. 

The people could not quite believe that after twenty years of this 
problem, a putrid odor was gone, the trucks and animal parts were 
gone, and they really began to believe in their own ability to take 
control over their lives and improve their community. 

Before I left that community, a congregation interested in being 
partners with the West Dallas group worked with them to clean up 
several vacant lots, abandoned buildings, to track down absentee 
landlords and improve the housing and to petition the city for side- 
walk? and sewers. 

I also helped other VISTAs on my project organize two congrega- 
tion-based programs, "Adopt-a-School" and "Adopt-a-Home", which 
matcheu congregations where the schools and housing were in 
need. 

Perhaps, Mr. Bartlett, you are familiar with the programs that I 
am telling you about, because they still exist and are still success- 
ful after twelve years in the Dallas community. 

I am very sure, as I sit here today, that my VISTA position was 
the hardest, most challenging job I nave ever had. I am sure that I 
learned more in that time than I did in my entire four years of col- 
lege I am also sure that my VISTA position put me on the career 
tracK that I have pursued for the future. 

When I left Dallas in 1978, 1 returned to Washington. I have, for 
the last twelve years, trained VISTAs throughout the United 
States, under training grants from the National Center on Urban 
Ethnic Affairs and through the Youth Project. 

I also worked for the VISTA Program for the fifteenth anniver- 
sary oiiganizing recognition events around the country for VISTA 
volunteers. I spent seven months working at the Youth Project, a 
national public foundation, which had the VISTA volunteers for 
many years and stayed there until 1987. I left to pursue my cur- 
rent work as a fundraising trainer for a variety of anti-poverty and 
social justice organizations. 

After being a part of the 15th, the 20th and now the 25th anni- 
versary of VISTA, I believe t' . t it is cause for celebration that 
VISTA is still around, but it is time for renewal and revitalization 
of the VISTA Program. 

I believe that the VISTA Program for the last beveral years has 
been undervalued, neglected, beaten and battered. It is a mere 
shadow of its former self with half as many volunteers in the pro- 
gram as served when I was in service in 1977. 

To give you an example, in 1987, ten years after I served, my 
younger brother, Christopher, tried to join VISTA after his gradua- 
tion from Emory University. They were no VISTA recruiters on his 
campus and he could not get any information, even an application. 
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He was told he had to find a local project somewhere in the 
country who sponsored VISTA to see if they needed anyone. After 
numerous calls and letters, he finally found a placement in Califor- 
nia and, after going there at his own expense, he found the project 
no longer existed. 

He did feel exploited and did not stay and ended up working at 
COOL, a campus outreach project, and we are going to tell you a 
little bit more about that today. 

It is my pleasure to be here today. I would like to encourage you 
to give people like my brother, Christopher, and other people in 
this country of all ages who want an opportunity, to volunteer, that 
opportunity by extending the VISTA Program, 

I do not think VISTA is the cure for poverty, but I think it can 
make a difference. VISTA works, not just for volunteers, but for 
those who they s.-rve, and I encourage your support for a revital- 
ized VISTA. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Patricia Rubacky follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF TRICIA RUBACKY 
TO 

THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
ON THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF VISTA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1989 

Good morning and thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
speak to you today about the VlSTA Program and my VISTA service. 
My name is Tricia Rubacky and Washington, DC is my hometovm. 
Over the last twelve years VISTA has been a part of my life, and 
has taken me across the country to experience many things — some 
that make me proud and others that make me ashamed. My 
experience as a volunteer humbled me by exposing me to poverty 
and the poor. It challenged me by forcing me to find ways not 
just to help people, but ways they could help themselves. It 
taught me about myself by exposing my own ignora.^ce and 
impatience. It angered me by bringing me face to face with the 
persistence of poverty. And it motivated me to shape my life and 
my career to work in quiet yet effective ways to rid our country 
of tne indignity and injustice of poverty. 

Immediately upon my graduation from college, I served in 
the VISTA program in the Chicano barrios and neglected poor 
communities of Dallas, Texas. As a college senior majoring in 
American Studies at Rutgers University m New Brunswick, NJ, I 
had searched for new ways of understanding poverty and finding 
solutions, but not from books and professors. A VISTA/PEACE 
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CORPS recruiter came to my campus, and suggested that I join 
VISTA. I was afraid, but at the same time I was compelled to do 
something about the poverty I knew existed, somehow, alongside 
the comforts dnd wealth or the rest of the country. 

The VISTA program staff informed me about options for my 
placement, and had the site supervisors call me to see if there 
was a match for me with the projects. I spoke to a woman named 
Oeita Bottorff, who told me about the Greater Dallas Community of 
Churches (GDCC) and her program. Block Partnership. Despite my 
fear of the unknown, I moved to Dallas right after my graduation 
from college m June, 1977 . It was an experie^.ce I will never 
forget. 

I was one of twelve volunteers placed as community 
organizers with the Block Partnership Program of the GDCC. Some, 
like me, were nationally recruited volunteers, while others were 
local recruits from the Dallas area. The concept of the Block 
Partnership Program was to match local congregat ons with 
communities m need of improvements m housing, education, 
recreation, etc. My job was to help develop community 
leadership, and help those leaders find solutions to community 
problems. In my training I isas reminded of the program ir.jtto: 
"If you feed a hungry man a fish he will eat for a day; but if 
you teach him how to fish, he will eat for the rest of his life". 
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My first assignment was in a community in West Dallas, an 
area that looked more rural to me with its unpaved streets, open 
sewers, and small, dilapidated houses. Most o£ the people who 
lived there were white or Chicano, and poor, and many were sick. 
I immediately noticed a pervasive and putrid odor throughout the 
community. When I asked about it residents said they were angry, 
but that nothing could be done about it. The odor was caused by 
a rendering plant which processed the parts of dead animals, and 
the company would not do anything to control the odor. To many 
people, what was worse was the company's practice of driving open 
trucks through the neighborhood on the way to the plants. It 
was an ugly scene and a health hazard for sure to have the 
streets strewn with animal parts which regularly fell off the 
trucks . 

I had never lived near heavy or even light industry, and i 
was regularly sickened by going to this neighborhood. But I 
recognized leadership qualities in many men and women there who 
wanted to force the company to respond to the residents' 
complaints. Over the course of just a few weeks, I helped these 
people learn their way through the environmental protection 
ordinances of the city, convince the city government to take 
readings of the emissions, monitor the truck droppings by taking 
photographs, and use what tht^y had learned to attract media 
attention to the problems. Within four months, the city had 
Cited the plant for lack of compliance and forced them to 
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regulate the emissions, and secure and reroute their trucks. The 

putrid odor was gone, the trucks and animal parts were gone, and 

the people began to believe in their ability to take control over 
their lives and improve their community. 

Before I left, I found a congregation interested in being 
"partners- with the West Dallas group, and worKed with them to 
clean up several vacant lots,, track down absentee landlords to 
improve the housing, petition the city for sidewalks and sewers, 
and start a recreation program in ai. abandoned building they 
converted into a community center. 

As part of my VISTA service, I also halped the Dallas County 
Juvenile Department establish a volunteer recruitment and 
training component for Volunteers in Probation, a program that 
matched first offender juveniles with a "big brother" or "big 
sister", as a means of reducing the incidence of repeat offenders 
among juveniles. I also helped other VISTAS on my project 
organize two congregation-based programs: "Adopt-a-School " and 
"Adopt -a -Home" to match volunteers from the congregations with 
local schools in need of assistance, and with low-income home 
owners who needed help fixing up their horns s . All these programs 
proved very successful and still continue twelve years later. 

I am sure that my VISTA position was the hardest, most 
challenging job I had ever had. I am sure that I learned more m 
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that time than I did in my entire four years in college. I am 
also sure that my VISTA experience put me on the career track I 
have pursued and to which I am dedicated for the future. My 
VISTA experience helped me to develop the skills I use today as a 
trainer, a fundraiser, and a manager. And I am still very close 
to Oeita, who inspired me, kept me up when I was down, and gave 
me her friendship. 

I completed my year of service, and after helping Oeita 
to select and tram a new team of VISTAS, I left Dallas in 
August, 1978, and moved back to Washington, DC. I was hired to 
traxn VISTAs in community-based programs throughout the United 
States under a VISTA training grant through the National Center 
on Urban Ethnic Affairs, In 1980 I went to work for VISTA, 
organizing recognition events for volunteers around the country 
for the 15th Anniversary, Soon after, I was hired by The Youth 
Project, a national public foundation which supports grassroots 
organizations, to direct their VISTA program placing and training 
VISTAS in 25 different local projects around the country. I 
later became the Fundraising Director for The Youth Project, and 
stayed there through 1987 when I left to pursue my current work 
as a fundraising trainer and consultant to a range of anti- 
poverty, peace and justice, and environmental organizations 
around the country. 
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For the last six years I have also been a member of the 
Board of Directors of Friends of VISTA, a small non-profit 
organization which has been instrumental in fighting to protect 
and preserve the VISTA program. I have been a part of the 15th, 
the 20th, and now the 25th Anniversary of VISTA — and believe it 
is cause for celebration that VISTA is still around to have 
another anniversary. Yet at the occasion of the 25th Anniversary 
of VISTA, I feel that it is time to renew support for VISTA — • 
which, over the last several years, has been undervalued, 
underfunded, neglected, beaten and battered. VISTA is now a 
mere shadow of its former self with half as many volunteers in 
the program as served when I did m 1977. 

In 1987, te*i years after I had served, my younger brother.. 
Christopher tried to join VISTA after his graduation from Emory 
University. There were no VISTA recruiters on campus, no 
counselors who knew anything about VISTA. He received no 
encouragement, no application, and could learn nothing about 
opportunities to join. Even with the help of people I knew in 
the agency, it was a struggle to find a position. Chris was told 
he had to find a local project which sponsored VISTAs and see if 
they needed anyone. After numerous long-distance phone calls and 
letters, he finally found a placement in California, flew tnere 
at his own expense, only to find the position he applied for no 
longer existed and that he would be sent elsewhere m the state. 

6 
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There was no orientation, no training, and the word VISTA was 
virtually non-existent. He felt exploited and did not stay, 
choosing instead to return the east coast for a internship 
sponsored by COOL, a campus-based youth outreach organization. 

I believe that on the occasion of its 25th Anniversary, it 
is appropriate and not too late to put VISTA back on the map, 
fund it adequately, advertise it, name someone who is proud of it 
to run it. In response to the rekindled interest in national 
service. Congress has an opportunity to expand and revitalize 
VISTA, a proven and viable model for national voluntary service. 
Through VISTA, we can recruit people of all ages who vvant to 
volunteer to help bring an end to poverty, hunger, homelessness, 
illiteracy, and other human suffering we can no longer ignore in 
America . 

25 years after VISTA was founded, poverty persists in 
America. VISTA is not the cure for poverty. But it has and still 
can make a difference. VISTA works, not just for volunteers, 

but for those they serve. I encourage your support for a 
revitalized VISTA. 



7 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Ms. Molly Burney. 

Ms. Burney. Good morning, Members of Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

My name is Molly Burney. I am a VISTA volunteer with the 
community-based adult literacy program called PLAN. PLAN is lo- 
cated here m Washington, D.C. 

oirf^r*®*^ i" literacy classes at PLAN in 1984 and am now in a 

Tno? ^i?^^- ^ °" PLAN'S board of directors from 1985 to 

vx l JV /^?t' *° ^e ^ VISTA volunteer in 

FLAN s Take Up Reading Now program. 

Take Up Reading Now is a program for low literate parents I 
am a parent and a grandparent myself who has struggled with 
reading. Therefore, I know how to talk to and work with those par- 
ents. ^ 

. There are three VISTA volunteers at PLAN. We give out learn- 
ing kjts and do workshops with low-income, low- literate parents at 
clinics and neighborhood centers. 

The kits include baby books and toys, and we shoxy the parents 
how they can use the kits at home A^ith their children. Some of the 
cla2es worked with have since joined PLAN for literacy 

We also conduct workshops for low-literate parents who cannot 
read or understand their children's report cards. At PLAN we took 
what we learned and turned it into a training kit for libraries and 
professionals who work with parents. More than 200 programs 
have ordered our kit. i' 8 " 

As a VISTA volunteer, my fellow workers and I also have been 
speakers at literacy conferences and have been on several TV and 
radio programs. I am also one of the three parents in a WQED 
project, PLUS Video, that is now being sent out to PBS stations na- 
tionwide. 

I am also a member of the U.S./U.K. Literacy Exchange that 
met at Lehman College in New York City this past summer. I will 
be going to a second conference in London this summer. All of 
these activities have helped me improve my reading and speaking 
skills and my self-confidence. 

Since I have been a VISTA volunteer, I have had many opportu- 
nities to talk with parents in my neighborhood and to give them 
the encouragement that I needed, but never got, as a literate 
parent, i have been able to reach out and work with professionals 
who themselves work with the families. 

At the same time, I have learned workplace and community or- 
ganizing skills. My VISTA experience has led me into new opportu- 

I am now attending classes for early child development I am 
working towards my certificate that will permit me to be a teach- 
er s aide. 

In my opinion, VISTA is a valuable, valuable program and needs 
to be continued. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Molly Burney follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF VISTA VOLUNTEER MOLLIE BURNEY 

Good morning members of Congress, ladies and gentlemen My name is Mollic 
Bumey. I am a Vista volunteer with the community-based adult literacy program 
called PLAN. PLAN is located here in Washington. D C. 

I stancd in literacy classes ai PLAN in 1984 and am now in a GED class I 
was also on PLAN"s board of directors from 1985 to 1987. Two years ago 1 was 
invited to become a Vista volunteer in PLAN'S Take Up Reading Now program Take 
Up Reading Now is a program for low-literate parents I am a parent and a 
grandparent myself who has struggled w»h reading. Therefore I know how to talk to 
and work with those parents. 

There are thiee Vista volunteers at PLAN We give out learning kits and do 
workshops with low-income, low-literate parents ai clinics and neighborhood renters 
The kits include baby books and toys, and we show the parents how they can use the 
kits at home wilh their children Some of the parents that we worked with have since 
joined PLAN for literacy classes 

We also conduct workshops for low-literate parents who can't read or don't 
understand their children's repon cards At PLAN we took what we learned from 
working with low-literate parents and tumed it into a training kit for other literacy 
programs, libraries and professionals who work with parents More than 200 programs 
have ordered our kit. 

As Vist^ volunteers, my fellow workers and I have also been speakers at 
literacy conferences and have been on several TV and radio programs 1 am also oj c of 
three parents in a video called ''Parenting Strategies for Accessing Schools" that is 
being distnbuted by the PLUS Literacy Project 

I am also a member of ihc United Staies/Bntish Literacy Exchange which met 
at Lehman College in New York City this past summer I will be going to a second 
conference in London All of these activities have helped me improve ni> reading and 
speaking skills and my self-confidence. 

Since I have been a Vista volunteer I have had many opportunities to talk with 
paicnts in my community to give them the encouragement that I needed, but never got. 
as a Icw-liierate parent I have been able to reach out and work with professionals 
who themselves work with families At the same time. I have learned workplace and 
community organizing skills My Visla cxpencnce is leading me into new 
opponunitics I now attend training classes in early childhood development I am 
working towards a ccnificate tnat will pennit me to be a teacher's aide 

In my opinion^ Vista is a valuable program and should be continued Thank yoa 
very much 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Ms. Becky Betz. 

Ms. Betz. Good morning, Chairman Owens and Members of the 
Committee. 

My name is Becky Betz and I am a VISTA volunteer with the 
Peninsula Literacy Council in Hampton, Virginia. I drove up to 
Washington last night and spent the night with some friends in 
Rockville that I had gone to high school with. 

When I told them what I was doing and why I was in Washing- 
ton, they said, **You are a VISTA volunteer. Isn't that something 
you are supposed to do when you are right out of college?" I said, 
"No, I like to think of myself as a late bloomer and hope I can do 
some of my best work in a second career." 

I came to VISTA not through an interest particularly in being a 
VISTA volunteer, but through doing volunteer literacy work with 
the Peninsula Literacy Council in Hampton. Through my profes- 
sional work, I had been developing a strong interest in adult educa- 
tion. 

I was also pursuing that interest on a volunteer basis by working 
with a 52-year-old man and teaching him how to read. Being a lit- 
eracy volunteer not only heightened my interest in adulc educa- 
tion, it also opened my eyes to a world of need for adult literacy 
training in my own community of Hampton and Newport News, 
Virginia. 

I Avas frankly ignorant of the scope of illiteracy in my own com- 
munity on the Virginia Peninsula. There are about a quarter-mil- 
lion people who live in Hampton and Newport News and York 
County in that section of Virginia. Conservative estimates are that 
about 16 percent of the adult population of that community have 
literacy-related problems. 

Our volunteer organization, the Peninsula Literacy Council, is 
currently tutoring 265 adults. Other programs at public libraries 
and jails and through juvenile and probation programs are tutoring 
about another hundred people, so that's 365, a very large popula- 
tion. We are not exactly making a big impact, but doing the best 
we can to solve a community problem. 

My awareness of the importance of volunteer literacy efforts 
came from direct experience of working with my student. As he 
progressed in his reading and writing ability, I began to see for 
myself the impact of volunteers in helping to solve community 
problems. 

As a new literacy tutor without a background in education, I had 
been frankly skeptical of whether the 12-hour workshop I took to 
train me to be a literacy tutor would turn me into a reading teach- 
er. 

My student, a very hard working and motivating person, de- 
serves a lot of the credit for bolstering my confidence in volunteer 
tutoring. I have become a firm believer that trained tutors working 
one-on-one with students can play an important role in improving 
literacy in their own communities. 

The flexibility, creativity and special attention that volunteers 
bring to the task of tutoring make literacy tutoring a working part- 
nership between the student and the tutor. 
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The unique resources and abilities that each student brings to tu- 
toring also makes learning a true partnership. Frankly, it was the 
hard work, interest and motivation of my student that got me 
hooked on volunteer literacy work. 

When I learned of the opportunity to be a VISTA volunteer 
workmg for the Literacy Council, I had frankly not heard of 
VISTA for many years and was unaware that it was still operating, 
in fact, and this was just last fall. 

The Peninsula Literacy Council has utilized VISTA volunteers to 
develop new programs for volunteers and to work in specific neigh- 
borhoods with needs for local literacy programs. Full-time volun- 
teers are a real boon to any low- budget volunteer organization. 

With the Literacy Council serving a very diverse population in a 
spread out geographic area that ranges from rural to urban neigh- 
borhoods, VISTA volunteers have been able to play a very impor- 
tant role in getting the Council's programs out of the office and 
into neighborhoods to the people who need them. 

I was recently hired, and I wish I could sit here and tell you of 
the great results that I have achieved as a VISTA volunteer. I have 
only been on the job for a few weeks. My role and the goal for my 
service as a VISTA is to help the Literacy Council develop an inter- 
generational literacy program on the Peninsula. 

The goal of the program is to specifically serve the literacy needs 
of parents of young children, not unlike the program that Molly 
talked about that PLAN operates in Washington, D.C. We do not 
currently have that kind of specific program on the Peninsula, and 
we would like to implement one down there. 

It is an ambitious goal and we have gotten a good start on get- 
ting the program underway. We have been developing goals and 
objectives, surveying similar goals in other communities, identify- 
mg community resources that can be brought into the program and 
deyelopmg partnerships with other community agencies chat can 
help us with the program. 

Fundraising has also been an important part of my job. As a 
former eniployee of a large corporation in the community, I have a 
lot of business contacts that my executive director is happy to ex- 
ploit. 

So that has been a very important part of my job, to raise the 
money to get the program off the ground that we want to initiate 
and set some things in place that will continue beyond my VISTA 
service. 

I have frankly been impressed, in the few weeks that I have been 
on the job, with the willingness of community organizations, groups 
and individuals, to support and respond to our requests for help 
with literacy efforts. 

I think what it often takes in a community is the person who has 
the time and the energy to go out and ask for help, and that is 
where i see VISTA people having a very important role, particular- 
ly in literacy efforts. 

I have not encountered anybody who has said, ''No, we don't 
want to do anything to help the literacy effort.'' It is just a matter 
of having a person who can go out and call on people, raise money 
and solicit assistance from groups and individuals to get something 
'^ff the ground. 
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I have been really pleased with the community response in my 
area to setting up a new program. The scope of the program that 
we will implement will, of course, depend upon the results of our 
fundraising efforts and some other collaborative efforts that are 
currently underway. 

In addition to working on setting up this new program, I have 
also become very involved in the day-to-day workings of the liter- 
acy council and gained a much greater understanding of how vol- 
unteer organizations work and get things done. 

I have also been training to become a tutor trainer, to train 
other tutors, which is work that I can continue on a volunteer basis 
beyond my VISTA service. 

You have asked us to comment about future VISTA opportuni- 
ties. When Jeff Newman mentioned training, I think my experi- 
ence as a VISTA is much different from what people who were 
VISTAs fifteen or twenty years ago probably went through. 

My training was a day and a half of orientation on sort of how 
you get paid, some nuts and bolts of being a VISTA employee, and 
then was expected to hit the floor running, so to speak, as far as 
working for the Literacy Council and developing a new program. 
There was no training. 

I think this plays up an important difference between what 
VISTA is now and what it was twenty years ago. I am not fresh 
out of college. Hopefully, I did not need a whole lot of training to 
do some of the things that I am currently doing on the job. 

I think there is a great potential for getting people who have 
some experience, local people from within the community who 
have an interest in doing volunteer service and who have some 
skills and resources from within that community, and pulling them 
into a VISTA program. 

I also think there is a very important place for young people 
with lots of energy, but I think that the response of my friends and 
former colleagues, are among people who would like an opportuni- 
ty to become involved in VISTA if they knew more about it and if 
it were more highly publicized. 

It is still out there as an opportunity to do service within the 
community. I think tha^ is important. 

[The prepared statement of Rebecca Betz follows:] 
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Becky Betz, VISTA 
Peninsula Literacy Council 
Feb. 16. 1989 



A career change at age 38 is not 2asily undertaken. I needed a 
push in the right direction to leave the comfort and security of my former 
position with a large corporation. For me, that push was the opportunity 
to be a VISTA and work for the Peninsula Literacy Council. 

I had been considering a career change for some time when I became 
a volunteer literacy tutor over a year ago. Training had become an increasingly 
important part of my job. Working for a growing business in a tight 
labor market made training and development a significant part of my job 
as an accountant. At work I was training adults to use computers, develop 
supervisory skills and communicate effectively with customers and coworkers. 
As a volunteer literacy tutor, I was helping an adult to improve his reading 
and writing skills. Both experiences were exciting and rewarding for 
me. By necessity and by choice I was developing a strong interest in 
adult education and training. 

' eing a literacy volunteer not only helghn o-^d my interest in adult 
education, it also opened my eyes to a world ' for basic adult literacy 

training in my own community. I was frankl*, t nt of the scope of 
illiteracy and relate, needs on the Virginia F'.ninsula. There are approximately 
250,000 people living in Hampton, Newport ^ ews, and York County. A 
conservative estimate is that 16 per cent of the adult population of this 
area has literacy-related problems. The Peninsula Literacy Council is 
currently tutoring 265 of these people. Other volunteer literacy programs 
in public libraries and jails reach approximately 100 more people. Though 
volunteer organizations are not the only source of help. It doesn't take 
much figuring to see that there is a severe shortfall in meeting the literacy 
needs of this community. 

My awareness of the importance of volunteer literacy efforts came 
from direct experience with my student. As he progresspd in reading 
and writing ability, I began to soe the impact of volunter -i in helping 
to solve community problems. As a new literacy tutor w out a background 
in education, I had been skeptical of whf>ther a 12 hour workshop was 
sufficient training to turn me into an etiective reading teacher. My student, 
a hard working and very motivated person, deserves a lot of credit for 
bolstering my confidence in volunteer tutoring. I have become a firni 
believer that trained tutors working one-on-one with students can play 
an important role In improving literacy in their own communities. The 
flexibility, creativity, ar.O special attention that volunteers bring to the 
task make literacy tutoring a workinc, partnership between student and 
tutor. The unique resources and abilities that each student brings to 
tutoring also makes learning a true partnership. Frankly, it was the 
hard work, interest, and motivation of my stude.»t that got me hooked 
on volunteer literacy work. 

When I learned of the opportu- ity to be a VISTA working for the 
Literacy Council, I had not heard < *'ISTA for many years and I was 
unaware that it was still operating. . » ? Peninsula Literacy Council has 
utilized VISTA volunteers to develop new programs for volunteers and 
to work in specific neighborhoods with needs for '-^al literacy programs. 
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Page 2 

Feb. 16, 1989 

The Literacy Cojncil serves a diverse population In a geographic area 
that ranges from rural to u'-ban neighborhoods. VISTA volunteers have 
played an Important role in getting the Council's programs out of the 
office and Into the neighborhoods. 

My role as a VISTA is to help the Literacy Council develop and 
implement an intergenerational literacy program on the Peninsula. Our 
goal Is a program that specifically serves the needs of Illiterate parents 
of young children. That's an ambitious goal and we have gotten a good 
start on the tasks required to make the goal reality; developing specific 
program goals and objectives, surveying similar programs in other communities 
with methods and materials that can be used in our program. Identifying 
community resources available and developing useful partnerships, recruiting 
volunteers, developing public awareness, and raising money. I have 
spent my first few weeks as a VISTA on the road, on the phone, and 
in a crash course on how to do fund raising. 

I have been very impressed by the willingness of crgar.izations, 
groups, and Individuals in this area to support literacy efforts. As I 
survey the community to determine the availability of public and private 
resources for the intergenerational program, people with ideas, time, 
connections, and some money have made committments to support the 
program In many ways. A small but very active group of volunteers has 
been organized to help wi'h program development. They have undertakbn 
the challenging task of d( ✓eloping a neighborhood based program utilizing 
volunteers who will do literacy training with parents and help them develop 
family literacy skills. The public libraries in Hampton and Newport News 
as well as Foster Grandparents have been lined up as partners in the 
program. We hope to have the first neighborhood sites in operation this 
Spring. The scope of the program will depend on the results of a fund 
raising drive currently underway. We have also applied for grant funding 
through Adult Basic Education. 

In addition to working on the intergenerational program, I am also 
training to become a certified tutor trainer through Laubach Literacy 
Action. This certification will enable me to assist the work of the Literacy 
Council in a very practical fashion when my VISTA year has ended. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Ms. Betz. 
Mr. Hyman Bookbinder. 

Mr. Bookbinder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very 
much your accommodating my individual problem. I am honored 
and humbled to be part of this panel. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I looked at the calendar and I 
realized that this week is literally, precisely 25 years since that 
week during which I called Sargent Shriver from New York to say, 
"I hear the President appointed you General of the war on poverty. 
I want to enlist." He invited me to come back to Washington and I 
did that. 

By the way, if I may be permitted a pun, there is no other record 
of any major war in history having been fought and conducted so 
brilliantly and effectively by a sergeant. 

I came here and I had two jobs at OEO. First, I was the Execu- 
tive Officer of the President's Task Force which created the OEO 
package. In that service, I became aware of a very basic, underly- 
ing fact which remains today, that the war on poverty— any war on 
poverty — will not be won unless it is raged on many battlefronts, 
many battlefronts— education, housing and so on. 

Then I was the Assistant Director of OEO for the first three-and- 
a-half years of OEO's existence. Sargent Shriver gave me the re- 
sponsibility for participating in the mobilizing of private and volun- 
teer resources. 

I learned then what is really the basic point that we want to 
make today that all of us are contributing to making, and that is 
that not only is it important to have the private sector and local 
governments and individuals, but they are all anxious and ready to 
participate. 

You have already heard eloquent testimony here of the people 
who wanted to participate and did participate. I am heartened by 
the fact that after having to rage backwards to keep this program 
alive— by the way, my files remind me, also, that in 1971, among 
many other appearances before this Committee, I appeared in 1971 
to urge that you reject the recommendation of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration to end VISTA. It has been a long battle. 

I am heartened by the fact that this new Republican administra- 
tion is associated with words like ''kinder and gentler", with words 
about volunteers. I am really impressed by that, I do not think we 
ought to let that rhetoric become merely the source for jokes on 
television and cartoons. 

It is in that spirit that I hope this administration will join the 
Democrats in the government, in the Congress, in continuing major 
volunteer programs. 

I want to take the last two or three minutes that I have, if I 
may, to go beyond the VISTA program because you have a whole 
slew of fantastic witnesses. By the way, I have glanced at Shriver s 
testimony and you have a fantastic group ahead of you. 

Altogether too many people, including so-called liberals, have 
found it too easy to say that the social programs will fold or the 
poverty war was a failure. I deny that emphatically. 

Did every program work? No. 

Did every single dollar bring about its intended use? No, it did 
not. 
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I ask, most sincerely, and I think it is very important that we 
really be willing to face this thing: Has every defense contract 
yielded a perfect product and at minimum cost? Has every cancer 
project brought us a cure? Has every space launching been success- 
ful? 

Why hy a less than perfect record for social programs less tolera- 
ble to society than failed economic or military diplomatic policies? 
There are literally thousands of babies, thousands of babies, being 
born every single day who, if we fail to do what io necessary in the 
years ahead, are going to be poor the rest of their lives. 

We have the obligation to ask today what President Kennedy 
asked just weeks before he died: "Who are the poor? Why are they 
poor? What can be done to get them out of poverty, not just relieve 
their poverty?" 

There is one fact we already have, clearly established, and we 
dare not ignore it. Thirteen million of our children in America 
today are poor, one out of five, and among black children, it is one 
out of two. Twenty-five years from today, will these children be the 
parents of yet another generation of poor kids? 

Mr. Chairman, 25 years ago, this Committee persuaded the Con- 
gress to enact the law that committed the nation, in the words of 
that law, "to eliminate the paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty." 

You acted in the spirit of Franklin Delano Roosevelt who, 25 
years before that, had proclaimed: **The test of our progress is not 
whether we add more to the abundance of those who already have 
much; it is whether we do enough for those who have too little." 

That should be the test today, too. VISTA has been one of the 
most poignant moves we have made to meet that test. It merits our 
applause and our continued support. 

Footnote: The official history of VISTA says that I was the 
author of the word VISTA and the phrase that led to it. I have to 
confess to you that I think it is in error. I did not call the word, but 
I have always been associated with it, because it is a proud and 
noble word. 

The word VISTA itself, the Volunteers In Service to America is 
what we are talking about. It is noble. Charity is noble, too, but 
VISTA and the war on poverty is not charity. It is to permit people 
to do things for themselves. 

I am prompted to say that, because this morning at 7:00 o'clock, I 
picked up The Washington Post and I read an article about a syna- 
gogue in Greenbelt that offered its help to a Catholic school that 
had been burned down. 

The very first words of that article say, "In the Jewish faith, the 
greatest gift is to help someone to become self-sufficient." That is 
what this is all about. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hyman Bookbinder follows:] 
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STATEKENT OF HYHAN BOOKBINDER 



TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 



OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 




1 am most grateful for this opportunity to make a brief statement 
today. I feel at home before this Committee, having come here 25 years 
ago to urge a Congressional declaration of war against poverty as 
recommended by Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, and having returned 
several times over the years to urge continuation and adequate 
financing of that war. 

I am a veteran of that war and shall always be grateful for the 
opportunity to make some contribution to its success. As Executive 
Officer of the President's Task force on Poverty in 1964, I learned 
quickly what we must never lose sight of, namely, that there is no 
single, simple formula for tne eradication of poverty, that the effort 
required then and continues to require today battles on many fronts — 
education, especially illiteracy, family stability, economic 
opportunity, health, welfare reform, and much more. Later, as 
Assistant Director of OEO for its first 3 1/2 years, I was responsible 
primarily for the mobilization of local and private resources in the 
war on poverty; that service persuaded me not only that local and 
private groups should be part of the war but that they wanted very much 
to be involved and could make a major difference. No program more 
than VISTA better illustrates the underlying premise of our original 
mission of OEO: Federal mandating and co-ordination of a range of 
anti -poverty programs carried out by local authorities, with maximum 
citizen and volunteer participation. 

The official history of VISTA states that I am the author of the 
words that produced the acronym VISTA. I really am not sure I was, but 
am happy to accept the credit for it. I do know that I supported the 
title because it was a noble concept. Volunteers in Service to America . 
It remains as noble today, an opportunity for men and women to give of 
themselves in a variety of services to help their coantrv . Charity to 
the poor is noble too, but VISTA is not charity; it is a resource for 
helping communities and civic-minded organizations provide 
opportunities for poor people to escape from the poverty into which 
they were born or into which chey dropped because of conditions they 
could not control. 

America's communities, America itself, have benefitted from the 
more than 100,000 VISTA volunteers who have served these last 25 years 
not only from the specific contributions they made at the time to 
literacy and health and community development programs in which they 
were involved, but from what VISTA did for the volunteers themselves 
to prepare them for better and larger contributions to the public 
interest and to their respective communities. America's ranks of local 
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and state officials, of members of the Congress, of health 
coBunissioners and educators and foundation officials have been enriched 
by thousands of men and women educated and inspired by their VISTA 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, VISTA, as part of the OEO package, was initiated 
during a Democratic administration and has always had overwhelming 
Democratic support. But if there has even, been a so-called "social 
program" that deserved overwhelming Republican support, it is VISTA. 
It has always been troubling and difficult for me to understand why 
this program has not enjoyed such support. As far back as 1971 — 18 
years ago, during the Nixon Administration — I appeared before this 
Committee and testified that "I am disturbed over the pending 
termination of VISTA as an integral part of OEO." And during the 
Reagan years I was dismayed over the hostility to the program. 

Today, however, with a new Republican President in place, I am 
encouraged by the heightened interest in and public discussion of 
various proposals for national service or expanded volunteer 
activities. Talk of a "kindln. gentler" nation and "points of light" 
should not become empty cliches or excuses for comedy routines. I 
welcome the VES proposal (Youth Engaged in Service to America) , not 
necessarily on its inherent merits, but at least as an additional 
stimulus to the resurgence of interest in needed volunteer programs. 
And that will, I hope, include a more sympathetic and supportive review 
of VISTA at the White House. 

Above all, Mr. Chairman, I was heartened by the comments of our 
new Secretary of Housing and Urban Development. On accepting 
President Bush's appointment. Jack Kemp called for a new "war on 
poverty." I must say that after years of relentless and sometimes 
cruel bashing of the war on poverty by conservatives, it was most 
gratifying to hear this new Bush ceibinet member — one considered a 
tough conservative — assert so boldly that the nation needed a renewed 
war on poverty. His embrace of that phrase, I trust, will now permit a 
more balanced, objective look at what the original attack on poverty 
sought to do — and what in fact it did do. 

There were disappointments during these last 25 years. There were 
some failures. There was no final victory in the war on poverty. But 
we can look back with pride — I surely do — and declare there were 
many victories. These hearings will record the story of VISTA 's 
victories. other hearings and other inquiries have documented the 
benefits enjoyed by millions of kids in Head Start, of the hundreds of 
thousands of Job Corps trainees and Upward Bound students and Foster 
Grandparents and Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen. And let it be clear that 
the war on poverty did more than run a dozen OEO programs; it sparked 
Medicare and Medicaid and lowcost housing and food stamp programs. It 
led to an American consciousness about poverty that led to tax breaks 
for the poor. It made "safety-net", albeit insufficiently implemented, 
a guideline for numerous Federal actions. 
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It is not, as some assert, that the war on poverty was not good. 
It was not good enough. It was a war we tired of too soon. It was a 
war we failed to adjust to new and ominous challenges: epidemic of 
teenage pregnancies and broken families; drugs and crime; massive 
homelessness; crippling illiteracy; changing work requirements. 

Did every program of the Sixties work? Of course not. 

was every dollar used to its maximum potential use? Of course 

not. 

Should we in the '90's and in the 21st Century just reinstate and 
increase the funding of Great Society programs? Of course not 

Of course some programs didn*t work well, or at all. Of course 
some people in the programs got nothing out of them. Of course there 
was some abuse, even some hanky-panky. 

Well, now, has every defense contract yielded a perfect product — 
and at minimum cost? Has every cancer project brought us a cure? Has 
every space launching been successful? 

Why is a less-than perfect record for social programs less 
tolerable to society than failed economic or military or diplomatic 
policies? 

There are literally thousands of babies being bom every single 
day who — if we fail to do what is necessary in the years anead — are 
doomed to be poor the rest of their lives. We have the obligation 
again to ask today the very questions asked by President Kennedy in 
1963. Who are the poor? Whv are they poor? What can be done to get 
them out of poverty, not just relieve their poverty? 

There is oi^ fact we do have — and we dare not ignore it. 
Thirteen millionnpur children in America today are poor — one out of 
five. And amon^ black children, it is one out of two. Twerty-five 
years from today, will these children be the parents of yet another 
generation of poor kids? 

Mr. Chairman, 2S years ago this Committee persuaded the Congress 
to enact a law that committed the nation, in the words of that IcW, "to 
eliminate the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty." You acted in 
the spirit of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who, about 25 years earlier, 
had proclaimed: 

"The testj of our progress is not whether we add more to the 
abundance^Jthose who already have much; it is whether we do enough 
for those who have too little." 

Tnat test of progress challenges us still. VISTA is one of the 
most poignant moves we have made to meet the test. It merits our 
applause and our continued support. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Bookbinder. 

I would like to just ask a few questions of the panel. We are 
quite pleased with your testimony and the fact that you were will- 
ing to appear here today. You have quite a bit of experience that 
we definitely want to draw on, as we pursue reauthorization and 
hopefully the expansion of the VISTA Program. 

One of the current concerns about VISTA is the declining par- 
U?iPmi^°" P®°P^® ^" program. In 1978, 47 percent of 

«7L^^ ^^^^^ y^^^' 0"ly 1'^ percent were. 

While one of the strengths of the program is that it does make 
room for all age groups, we are worried about the fact that it is 
beginning to be a one-sided matter, that the very young are not in- 
spired to participate. 

Many of you served as young people, as you pointed out. How did 
you hear about VISTA? What did you find most attractive about 
the program as a young person? From your experiences, what do 
you consider to be the most effective ways of attracting young 
people today to the program? I think three of you served as young 
people. J 6 

Ms. RuBACKY. Thank you. 

I would just like to respond by saying that information about the 
program about the opportunities is one of the very basic ways. I in- 
quired about this just last year, as I referred to in my testimony, 
when my brother had a very serious difficulty getting into the pro- 
gram, o O f 

We were told that the positions were all filled; that there were 
not sufficient positions— 2600 was the number— and they did not 
need to do a lot of recruitment publicity for a number that had al- 
ready been filled. 

That is a sheer irony to me, and I believe that giving people an 
opportunity by giving them information about the existence of the 
program is one opportunity there. 

^ think it has become increasingly 
difficult for young people, given the financial burden that they 
carry when they leave school or if they are not even able to go to 
liigher education because of fiscal problems. 

I would certainly support the idea posed earlier by Congressman 
bmith to make some type of assistance available to offset the loans 
that students have incurred or perhaps to postpone them while 
they are doing some form of national service. That is my idea 

Chairman Owens. Any other comments'? 

Judge RosENBAUM. Very briefly, I know that when I was in, they 
were ooking for more specialization. Just people who are willing to 
be helpful, v^hich is in many cases simply what is available when 
you have had no experience other than a bachelor's degree, is not 
all that useful. ^ 

Chairman Owens. Do you mean today, they are looking for more 
specialization? 
Judge RosENBAUM. That is true. 

Chairnian Owens. Whereas, when you were in, they were not' 
Judge ROSENBAUM. That is what they said they were looking for 
back then, find looking to get people who were trained as educa- 
tors, people who were trained in the ability to have contacts in edu- 
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cation, did some things in hospitals, did some work in those kinds 
of areas, and a bachelor's degree does not do it. 

I will tell you that my law clerks right now— lots and lots of 
them— have $40,000 student loans. When they are offered a sub- 
stantial amount of money and neither abatement nor forestalling 
of those loans. They are in no position to even dream of volunteer 
service when law firms will pay them $65,000 and those kids can go 
to work and pay more money than I had on a mortgage when I 
took my first house. 

Chairman Owens. Ms. Burney, would you like to make a com- 
ment? 

Ms. Burney. My comment is that VISTA is a valuable program 
and needs to be continued. As a VISTA volunteer, I have been out 
and have shared and have looked at the literacy part of the pro- 
gram. 

Just as my panelists, the people who sit here with me this morn- 
ing, have said, for the young people to get involved, it needs to be 
some way to get them involved into VISTA, to let them share and 
to learn that it is more out there than just being out there just to 
go to school and to come out of school and to find a job, but to vol- 
unteer their time, to see that, you know, it's more. 

People need them. They are needed, not just to go out and to find 
a job, but they are needed in the community as volunteers. Most 
young people today do not even think that volunteer is necessary 
to do, and Tve been volunteering ever since I have been 17 years 
old. 

It is a valuable thing. If there is any way that the panel could 
come up with just extending to let young people know that VISTA 
is here, you know, it would— there is a great need. 

Chairman Owens. There are a number of proposals now which 
are emphasizing part-time versus full time volunteers. In view of 
the fact that VISTA calls for full-time volunteering and, in many 
cases, calls for living among the people you are helping do you 
think full-time discourages people? Would you care to comment on 
that? 

Ms. Burney. I would like to comment on that. 
Chairman Owens. Yes, Ms. Burney. 

Ms. Burney. I did a lot of thinking before I became a VISTA vol- 
unteer and I know when I became a VISTA with the Literacy 
Council, there were quite a few people who were interested in the 
position. 

Most of them could not really handle full-time employment as a 
VISTA. There were a lot of people who were available for twenty 
hours a week or 25 or thirty hours a week to work as VISTAs in 
our community, a lot more than who were available to work forty 
or fifty hours a week as a VISTA. 

I think you could really expand the resources of the VISTA Pro- 
gram if you included part-time VISTA employment as an option. 

Chairman Owens. Yes, Mr. Newman? 

Mr. Newman. I think in a way, the question almost is a corollary 
of your first question with respect to young people. I think it is im- 
portant to have part-time volunteer opportunities in this country. 
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I am not sure whether or not VISTA is the right place for that. 
It seems to me that if you can find a way to attract young people, 
you are finding ways to attract potentially full-time volunteers. 

When young people leave college and when they leave high 
school — and we had a number of high school graduates in my day 
who were VISTA volunteers who had not gone to college— that is 
the time when they feel available, open to, and interested in giving 
full time, full hours, to a job and to a voluntary commitment. 

So, I think the issue of how you approach young people, the way 
VISTA designs itself, the way the broad outreach into colleges, into 
youth in this country and having young people begin to understand 
what VISTA is, it is a way focusing on full-time volunteers 
rather than part time, which is not to eliminate part time as a val- 
uable asset for all of our communities. 

Nobody who works full time who is 28 years old, thirty years old 
and is raising a family can really devote themselves to full-time 
and VISTA may not be the right place for them. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Any other comment? 

Ms. EuRNEY. I mentioned in my testimony about the training kit 
that, as a VISTA volunteer, once we worked with the parents, then 
we VISTAs went back and put on our thinking caps. After we put 
on our thinking caps, this is what we came up with. 

This is part of what the three VISTAs came up with. This is 
laying the foundation. This is the kit that more than 200 programs 
have ordered. This came from your VISTA volunteers. I would like 
to say that I am very proud of this, you know. I am very proud. We 
worked hard on this. 

There are two of us with children and just think now, if two of 
us with children can do this, just think what the young people that 
don't have children, coming out of school, can do if they put their 
thinking caps on and just volunteered and sat down and talked to 
find out what they can do. I know there are a lot of them out there 
that can do it. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. May we have a copy of your kit 
for the record? 
Ms. BuRNEY. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Owens. Without objection, we would like to note it. 
[The kit will be available at the subcommittee of^ce.] 
Chairman Owens. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This was excellent tes- 
timony, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to particulary note Ms. 
Rubacky, who did work in Dallas for some time and did some excel- 
lent instigating of community access and community involvement. 

I remember the rendering plant controversy well and with some 
amount of shame, frankly, on behalf of Dallas that the rest of 
Dallas looked the other way. It took an outsider, a transplanted 
Texan, at least for one year, to come and remind us all that we did 
not have to do that; that we did not have to have an unhealthy sit- 
uation in the middle of a residential neighborhood. 

It is my compliments for what you did, and for some of the other 
instigation. The Block Partnership and other things that you start- 
ed are not only alive and well, but they work throughout the city. 

The city of Dallas does, on its own volition, enforce our health 
laws at this point, I am glad to say. We are having some difficulty 
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enforcing our minimum housing code in public housing, but that is 
a problem of the federal government prohibition. 

I have two technical questions for the panel and then two broad- 
er, philosophical questions. The technical questions first: There 
seems to be a mini-controversy in VISTA that has been touched on 
here over the national recruitment versus the community recruit- 
ment issue. 

I have heard stories of volunteers for VISTA who were unable to 
access the system. I have also heard some stories of some improve- 
ment in the last year with the 800-n umber that seems to have 
made some improvement. 

My question, though, as we design the reauthorization is: Should 
we continue to focus on community recruitment, that is, recruit- 
ment of volunteers from that community to stay in that communi- 
ty as the primary source of VISTA volunteers or should we move 
back to the days of the 1970s, in which most VISTA volunteers 
came from Washington, D.C. and then went to Dallas to tell Dalla- 
sites how to act — in your case, it was quite successful— or should 
we make the system more accessible for both groups of volunteers? 

Ms. Rubacky? 

Ms. Rubacky. I would say that it is a benefit to the program to 
have the mix of both nationally recruited and locally recruited vol- 
unteers. There were both locally recruited and nationally recruited 
volunteers on my project at Block Partnership even twelve years 
ago. 

I think it would be a loss to the program to not continue to re- 
cruit the local volunteers. I do think it is currently a problem in 
the program that there is very little opportunity for the national 
recruit. I would personally favor expansion of the national pro- 
gram. 

I do not think that it is realistic unless there is an expansion of 
the broad number of opportunities for volunteers, because I think 
with limited resources, I understand why the focus is on the local 
recruitment. 

In the best of all possible worlds, I would favor, and I believe 
that many others would also favor, a balance of national and local 
recruits. 

Mr. Bartlett. In your judgment, the balance is now over-bal- 
anced towards local recruits than national recruits? 

Ms. Rubacky. In my perspective, I think it is skewed to too much 
local recruitment and not enough national recruitment. I also feel 
that there is insufficient opportunity, anyway, so I do understand 
why it is skewed. But, if we could expand the program, I would 
work towards a better balance, yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Other comments? Yes, sir? 

Mr. Newman. The only comment I would make is that I think 
we are over balanced now. We do not have enough national re- 
cruits. I understand the implication of your question in terms of 
outsiders coming in, and I think that is a difficulty and something 
that communities and outsiders always have to deal with. 

On the other hand, whenever I seek somebody as an administra- 
tive assistant on my staff, I freq»'.ently look to people who have 
never been involved in my field, because a friend of mine, who was 
a mentor of mine, once told me, 'They ask the stupidest ques- 
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t^ons." The stupidest questions are often the questions that you 
have forgotten to ask for twenty years. 

The incident that Ms. Rubacky describes might not have hap- 
pened had it been a Dallas resident, because politically, they just 
assume^ that had to be themselves. The outsider coming in can 
weigh those questions and make those things happen often, if he or 
she can work well within the community. 

So, I think there needs to be a balance, but I think we are over 
Dalanced now towards the community volunteer. 

Mr. Bartlett. Of course, there are instances on both sides. There 
are also instances of VISTA volunteers who are six months into 
the project and have still not come in out of the fog as far as being 
on the ground. ^ 

If you are a student from The University of California at Berke- 
ley working in the South Bronx, it does take awhile to become ac- 
climated and the residents of the South Bronx may well think that 
you do not have their best interests at heart. 

Mr. Newman. I would agree with that and I think that is why a 
good mix in that community might be helpful. If you had both local 
people who were volunteers and a University of California student 
'"n>r D " Bronx, those local people would be helpful 
. Mr. Bartlett. A second question of a technical nature, and this 
IS open to anybody who has an opinion about it, either informed or 
otherwise. One of the issues that we will have to-and ought to- 
deal with IS that in a prior reauthorization of VISTA, before any of 
you came to the program or after any of you came to the program, 
the Congress began our usual micromanagement— and I confess 
that I was at east a small part of it— of deciding that since we 
wanted to emphasize literacy, which is a good thing, we created a 
separate Literacy VISTA Corps out of a separate pot of money. 

T.Tomi'^ Literacy VISTA volunteer looks exactly like 

the VISTA volunteer except if they are in a literacy program and 
they discover that they need to do some work in drug or alcohol or 
substance abuse, they are not able to do that because they are only 
a literacy volunteer. ^ 

Do you have any thougnts about whether we should merge those 
two pools of volunteers, as far as f.om the federal level or leave it 
like it IS or make other changes? 

Ms. BuRNEY. I think that anyone is illiterate to anything they do 
not know about until they get involved. I think both of them 
Should be merged. I have heard that the national is not as equal as 
the local. ^ 

^na%^ ^^^'^^ volunteer, in my period of my volunteer work as a 
Vlbl A volunteer and not having any kids that I have to go to or be 
with, I would be glad to be a VISTA volunteer again and go else- 
where, besides my neighborhood if I had the opportunity 

In answer to your question, I think both of them should be 
merged. 1 think that you can, as an illiterate person, that don't 

tT^. t: f^""^ T ^^""^ ^ bad to take drugs. I know a 

whole lot of people. You co^ld get volunteers that have been on 
drugs and a^e off drugs that could help, a former drug addict, if 
they were a VISTA volunteer. c^uui^i-, 

They could go back to those drug centers and give their help and 
their knowledge and it would help. 
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Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Ms. Burney. 
Any other questions? Mr. Bookbinder? 

Mr. Bookbinder. Might I give you what I would call an unin- 
formed response, uninformed because, as I am said. I am not famil- 
iar with how exactly the law requires the division. 

I can think of no higher single priority for this country now in 
this whole area of preparing people for self- dependence than the 
elimination of illiteracy in this country. We knew that 25 years ago 
when we got started. 

We know it with a vengeance now. Survey after survey is telling 
us how serious that problem is and we had better do something 
about it. I would just suggest that whatever you do, be sure not to 
contribute to or give the impression that you do not recognize the 
importance of this issue. 

I will do a last bit of reminiscing today to tell you that when we 
knew 25 years ago that there would be no more than half a billion 
dollars for the war on poverty, I wrote Mr. Shriver a memorandum 
saying that if, indeed, there is no more than that resource avail- 
able, and even though we know we have to deal on many battle- 
fronts, let's take the first year or two of this war against poverty 
and use it all for the elimination of illiteracy in this country. That 
is how important I thought it was then. 

I feel even more strongly today that that has to be a very, very 
major drive for this country. 

Mr. Bartlett. A philosophical question, then. In fact, it is direct- 
ed to you, Mr. Bookbinder, along those lines. I noticed your well 
thought out and helpful comments about the war on poverty. 

I would inquire as to whether you think that, as we move into 
the 1990s, that the country is poised for a new type of war on pov- 
erty, not merely a new war on poverty. You commented that you 
did not think we should merely resurrect and reauthorize many of 
the programs of the 1960s and 1970s. 

I wonder if our new directions— and you said that Jack Kemp 
called for a new war on poverty. I was there when he did and, in 
fact, I think that is a very helpful direction, a direction of instead 
of the federal programs that transfer money into the pockets of 
low-income persons, a war on poverty that empowers them to 
achieve economic opportunity; in the area of housing, to empower 
them for low income home opportunities, of freedom of choice, of 
people living where they want to and not in public housing dis- 
tricts, the disabled, removing barriers for jobs; education, so that 
parents can send children to the school where they want to send 
their children and not where one governmental agency or another 
tells them to or an employment with an earned income credit for 
take home pay, instead of raising the minimum wage as an ap- 
proach. 

Do you see some new directions in the war on poverty? 

Mr. Bookbinder. I am going to restrain myself from commenting 
on some of the last things you said because, really, with all due re- 
spect, I do not think they are really close enough to the basic sub- 
ject we are trying to deal with here today. 

In some respects, the issue is no different, in my judgment, from 
25 years ago, but there are new aspects. The homelessness is an- 
other kind of issue we have to address. The explosion of single 
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parent families, the explosion of teenage pregnancies, all of which 
IS either a result of or a cause of additional poverty, has to be dealt 
with. 

But the basic idea of making it possible for people to be self-reli- 
ant IS and was the goal that it is now. Nothing angers me more. 
Congressman, and has angered me over the years than to find 
people who do not understand that that was the purpose equating 
and proclaiming and making great speeches about the fact that it 
IS not good enough to simply give money tu people; we've got to get 
them off the welfare rolls, as if that wasn't exactly what we were 
saying. 

This is the whole idea of VISTA and every other poverty pro- 
gram—Job Corps, Head Start. That was the test: Is it a contribu- 
tion to getting people off of the welfare roll, out of poverty? That 
always v/as the guide and should be the guide. 

Now, relieving people of their poverty is another noble cause for 
society and the government, also, but that is not what we are talk- 
ing about, so if we want to call it a new program— and Mr. Kemp's 
enterprise owns programs like that with very, very serious consid- 
eration. 

First, you have to start with a determination to use the resources 
of the government. I am not talking about money alone now, but 
using the resources, the organizing ability, the motivating potential 
that IS involved in an administration under Congress, to say that 
we will not tolerate this thing any longer and we are going to do 
what has to be done. 

Should we have an open mind and open arms to new ideas? Of 
course, and we always have. When the program was authorized, 
the phrase Head Start was not even known. It was as we got start- 
ed and motivated and understood what had to be done, that we 
learned in our first months. We said that this was the kind of pro- 
gram that was needed. Foster Grandparents was not a phrase in 
the original hearings and a lot of other programs like that. 

I am sorry to give you such a long answer, but yes, we should be 
tlexible, open minded, not merely reinstate old programs, but let's 
also give credit where credit is due, and that is that those old pro- 
grams did a lot of good. 

They encouraged a lot of local groups, they encouraged a lot of 
people, to do the right thing. This country is a better country now 
because of what we did, but it has a long way to go. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Bookbinder, I appreciate your comments. 
During the course of the discourse-and I hope there is a national 
dialogue on this subject-^I do think that it is not especially helpful 
to go back to ^e old programs, necessarily, and debate the merits 
and denierits. They had both merits and demerits. 

I think It is important at this point for all sides of the discourse, 
a bookbinder and a Kemp, to move in from the statement of the 
goals i.ito the specifics as to how we can achieve that, and I think 
some new areas and some new specifics. Some will be, no doubt, 
controversial. I tried to name a few today 

Judge? ^ 

Judge RosENBAUM. I just had a brief thought. For me, the 
value— 1 was a Republican vi^hen I went in; I v/as a Republican 
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while I vva« there; I was a Republican and now, Fm not, because I 
was appointed as a Judg' and I am no longer in politics. 

Leaving that where it is for a moment, the nice thing about 
VISi'A was that it was not a programmatic program. Not one of 
the people who is up here described a single thing that can be de- 
scribed in, you know, a war on poverty, really, 1 mean, you want to 
call it metaphysically a war on poverty. 

They set up a community center. Some old people chopped wood 
and did work; teaching people to read. This is not one program. 
This is not another. This is not an urban center. This is not a 
rural. This was a hands-on immersion in trying to deal with help- 
ing people, eyes to eyes, who had a problem and trying to help 
them fix it. 

There was very little — in my experience, I will tell you there was 
not anybody who sat down with great ideas or great engineering. 
Why did we do a bail bond project? Because folks were sitting in 
jails and their families came and said, *'Why can't they get out? All 
they need is a ten dollar bond." 

From that brilliant statement came a whole program, but it was 
not a progiam set here, it wasn't a program set by Sargent Shriver; 
it just arose. 

I think that, to the extent that you try and tie VISTA to a set of 
programs, you will, to that extent, limit its attractiveness, make it 
more partisan for the volunteers. They are volunteers; there were 
people of all political stripes. 

I will tell you one of the other problems that this woman pointed 
out, and I think you might have suggested it in a sense when you 
spoke about outsiders. I know that the biggest pressure that was 
going for a long time was the community organize. VISTA. There 
was a great deal of pressure on that issue. 

In most cases, the community organizer, this woman did not go 
down there, I suspect, with the bright idea of tearing out a render- 
ing plant or making it more expensive to run the business. I think 
she went down there with her nose and her nose told her there was 
a project. 

With those things in mind, I would suggest that you try and 
avoid making it much more programmatic than it needs to be. 
Chairman Owens. Mr. Martinez? 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have heard several success stories here and, of course, there 
are always success stories for any particular program. But there 
are also a lot of horror stories still out there that re have not dealt 
with. 

I do not mean to be a negative person because I'm not; I am usu- 
ally very optimistic. I do see from the experiences that I have had, 
the need for more programs and the need for expansion of VISTA. 

Volunteers alone are not going to answer the problems we need 
to solve. There have g:ot to be other programs involve^. While there 
is no doubt in my mind that VISTA has established a lot of pro- 
granis and put them in place and that some are still operatirxg, as 
you indicated, and that some are beneficial, that is enough in itself. 

Fve he : much talk of these wars: The war on poverty, the war 
on drugs and po on. 1 think that is a terminology we use to make 
the public believe that we are really serious about doing something 
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about the problem. But in fighting the war anJ winning victory, we 
fall short. 

We fight a wai like we fought in Vietnam and we fought in 
Korea. I don t think that is sufficient anymore. If we are talking 
about movmg into the 1990s in a new direction, then we had better 
talk about how effective the programs are that we have, how much 
more otfective we can make them, and what we can add to them to 
make them even greater. 

This leads me to a question I have, particularly of you, Judge. 
You said you served and that service gave you personal gratifica- 
tion, I imagine. And it also gave you that valuable experience of 
looking at a different kird of America and a different pari of 
America in a different way. It gave you more insight to a lot of 
things you may have been ignorant of before. 

In that experience, did you change the weighting of your values? 
We are talking about literacy programs right now and the question 
of whether they should be set aside or whether they should be 
bulked into one. 

The problem I have with bulking it in is that, often, if a program 
director in a particular area determines that they do not need liter- 
acy pr^rams, they are not going to get them even though there 
might be a need there. That is simply relying on the individual's 
assessment of the problems. 

Your indication that you were not aware of the tremendous illit- 
eracy rate in your community supports the point that I am trying 
to make. 

When you were there, I imagine there were no literacy programs 
in place, per se, in the Chicago area, were there? 

«^}^^p,^^^NBAUM. I was not aware of any, but I was not at all 
attiliated with en organization that dealt with that and I did not 
mention it in my notes, but I did private tutoring of one child in 
the projects, also. 

He was a child who was determined to have a lot of learning 
abilit.es and one of the social workers just asked me if I would help 
him do reading a.id arithmetic tutoring which I did for a couple of 
years. ^ 

Mr. Martinez. Did you get a chance then, as you reflect on it 
now, to assess or evaluate the need for literacy programs in those 
kinds of communities? 

Judge RosENBAUM. I have to say I did not spend any of my time 
considering that and I haven't, really. 

You said one thing that I just want to respond to real quickly at 
the beginning. I had the sense that fighting the battle and not win- 
ning It IS a matter of concern to you. Let me tell you that after my 
one year of experience there and my two years staying on, I have 
not a clue about how to win those battles, ultimately. 

This is based on absolutely right up on the front line. I know 
about how you do X-project and how you solve X problem, but to 
tion^ ^^^^ cannot do it. I have not even got a good sugges- 

Mr. Martinez. Well, I, from the personal experience of having 
grown up in a neighborhood like that and having had the experi- 
ence of having had a lot of biases and bigotries put in my way and 
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having overcome those, I do have a clue as to how to deal with 
them. I think you touched on it. 

If we can provide enough leadership programs for the people that 
are in these communities, that is one of their big handicaps. 

Judge RosENBAUM. Literacy is not a problem that I ever consid- 
ered. 

Mr. Martinez. Some people say people are poor because they are 
lazy, they are freeloaders and they have no drive to make them a 
success. I think that is wrong. I think many of the people that are 
poor are bom poor. They do not find, the avenue out of that impov- 
erished environment because we have not provided the avenue out. 

I come from a Hispanic community, and the drop-out rate is far 
higher than for any other ethnic group. Let me make one thing 
clear. 

In those kinds of neighborhoods, not only Hispanic and black, 
but it is whites who live in those kinds of situations, too, who do 
not have the advantage of special tutoring, the one-on-one tutoring 
he talked about. They fall behind in school and pretty soon, they 
get frustrated and give up and get out of school. 

They have no chance at real success in life because they do not 
have basic skills. As I travel around the country visiting Job Cen- 
ters, one of the real crying needs is to provide basic skills for 
people, especially the dislocated workers, so that they can receive 
training. 

They actually lack the basic skills to receive the training to go 
from an industry where they only had to work with their hands 
into an industry where now, they have to work witli their minds 
and they have to learn to read and write to be able to do that job, 
just to receive the training. 

I think that is a clue as to how we overcome that poverty. It is 
not for everybody. I don't believe that there is a Utopia, that every- 
body will be fine. But I think we can make a hell of a dent on pov- 
erty. I think if we provide those people with that opportunity, they 
can provide opportunities for others. That leads me to my next 
question. 

I notice in these programs, that only six percent of the total vol- 
unteers are Hispanic and yet, 23 percent are black and, of course, 
that's more in keeping with the national racial figures. Still, if you 
look at going into communities like that where poverty is, and 
sadly and tragically, they exist primarily in large minority commu- 
nities, the potential for those people to help because they set role 
models for the people they are helping — is there. 

I wonder if you can tell me from your experience, why there isn't 
a greater number of people from those communities induced into 
volunteering and to help them? 

Mr. Bookbinder. If you are addressing the program to me, I 
think at the very beginning and I think throughout the program, 
no matter who was sitting at the White House, I think the agencies 
related to the struggle against poverty, whether it be in the OEO 
or elsewhere, always have been mindful of exactly what you are 
talking about. 

If there have been disappointing areas, I think we ought to look 
to try to understand what might be done even better to recruit 
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more of those ranks, but your point is well taken and something 
should be done about that. 

Mr. Martinez. Ms. Burney, let me ask you: Don't you find that 
there is great satisfaction in the fact that you help and become a 
role model for other people that, like you, will follow behind and 
become successful, because they can look at you and say, "Since 
you did it, I can do it, too." 

Ms Burney Yes, that's basically what I set out to do. I put my 
guards down. I just took my guards down and just put everything 
up front. 1 did not know how things would turn out. I didn't know 
how I was going to react, but I'm glad with the success not only 
within myself but with the success of the people that I had commu- 
nicated with or who have heard me talk or who have seen me on 
1 V or whatever and had the response. 

^v}.^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ know, to be that person 

that they made up in their mind to say, "Well, if she can do it, I 
can do It That s all I want to hear is: If she can do it, I can do it 

1 have been in poverty right here in Washington, D.C. and I was 
raised right here in Washington, D.C, and so I know. 

Mr. Martinez. You had a packet which the Chairman asked to 
be made a part of the record, which had instructional material in 

I am going to ask my next question of you, Becky, because you 
are into leaderehip training and you spoke about being able to com- 
municate with other programs and implement other programs 
there. Do you see the benefit of a national clearinghouse for liter- 
acy programs? 

.v,I?^'"\^-^ certainly a lot of programs. I visited one in San Jose 
npnnlP necessarily just younger people-but older 

people, to the level of high school graduation, GED, and even high 
school diplomas, m programs where they complete years of school 
programs in months. f j 

I don't know how valuable this information is to other literacy 
centers throughout the United States, but would you think that a 
clearinghouse would be valuable to your program"? 

Ms. Betz. That would save a lot of work, a lot of leg work As 

'T.Ml^l'"''°'''f'^' ^""^t I did was get on the phone 
and talk to the people at PLAN and request a copy of their packet! 
which really has a lot of material, to use as a reference for some^ 
body who wants to star^ "--ily literacy project. 

,-^Ic"f w ' wo'^k and effort and very excellent 

Ideas that went into t ,acket, and it is a good resource. But I 
haven t found one resource that I could go to that could tell me 
that there are these programs throughout the country and these 
people you could contact to give you good ideas 
and i^f^P^^Z^ organizations that can help you with that 
K Virginia, they are trying to organize an adult 

S orproblem'" "'^ Richmond that is some help with that 
I'd like to address a question you asked earlier that Molly re- 

• *?v,^^°"* P^°Pi^ ^'•O'" w"^i" tl^e communities in- 

VKt1c1*^> project We would love to get more people involved as 
VIbTAs in literacy efforts in Hampton. 
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I think one thing that Molly said was really important, that she 
had to put her guard down and go out and put herself out there as 
a role model. I think it's very difficult for a lot of people who were 
non-readers who now have a great sense of accomplishment from 
learning how to read. 

It's difficult for them to go out and put themselves in front of 
other people in the community as role models like that, because 
they don't like to say they didn't read. I really respect her for 
doing that. That adds a very important dimension to their program 
in Washington. 

We have a few people who work within our Literacy Council as 
volunteers who are new readers who do a great deal for us in 
terms of motivating other people to participate in our program. It 
is very important. 

Mr. Martinez. The last question I have is for Ms. Rubacky. I am 
going to make a statement and then I would like you to respond to 
it. 

You mentioned the lack of funding for the program. We are 
lucky to have a program at all, because several of the Reagan 
budgets, called for doing away with it. The last budget, which leads 
me to the concern for the set-aside for literacy programs, asks for 
no funding for the literacy portion of the program: they opposed 
the set-aside. 

The problem I have with that is unless we say is— and say it 
with a vengeance — that this is a particular problem, especially in 
these poverty communities, and we need to direct funds directly to 
that and make sure the funds are directed to it. To some people, 
drugs is a more important problem. But because drug problems 
often actually stem from people being illiterate and not being able 
to do anything, and that's what they get into. 

If you look at the efforts of the past administration to do away 
with the program, what advice have you got for us in that regard? 
Understand that from 1981 to 1983, 61 percent of the funding was 
cut. 

Ms. Rubacky. I watched it with sheer terror, actually. Having 
been on the board of Friends of VISTA, it was our intent to pre- 
vent that from happening. As an organization. Friends of VISTA, 
has actually said that there is an opportunity now that we have 
fought for the last eight years to save the body of the program, to 
actually keep the program alive, and now it is an opportunity to 
put some soul back into the body of the program. 

It is unfortunate that so much energy and resources and time 
have had to be invested in making sure the program is not disman- 
tled, but we do feel confident that there is support for the program 
and that now, efforts and examples can be used to expand it. 

I do think that we have, hopefully, passed a time when there is 
denial of the existence of hunger in America; that there are state- 
ments to the effect tha*^^ people are homeless because they want to 
be. I think we have basically passed that time. 

Now, there is an opportunity for us to take a more realistic look 
at the poverty that exists and the human suffering that exists in 
this country, and direct resources to that. I would strongly recom- 
mend that, slowly but surely, increments be directed for the VISTA 
Program. 
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Mr. Martinez. Do you think that VISTA could be the "thousand 
points of light'' or was it a million points of light, the President 
talked about? 

Ms. RuBACKY. I was going to say that if it was up to me, it would 
be a lot more than a thousand. 

Mr. Martinez. At any rate, I have a particular request of each of 
you that would care to respond. What is the importance of a na- 
tional clearinghouse on literacy and of the literacy program itself? 
If you would respond to the committee, the committee would be 
sure to get it. 

Ms. RuBACKY. A written response? 

Mr.. Martinez. A written response. I need a written response, be- 
cause one of the biggest concerns I have stems from one of the neg- 
ative articles that was written about me during my campaign. It 
said that if there was a word with more than one syllable, t\at I 
had a hard time understanding what it meant and I needed an in- 
terpreter. 

I would say in defense, "Well, that's a result of my lack of proper 
education at an early age in a very poor community where we 
didn't get a lot of dedicated teachers who cared about each individ- 
ual student. So I have an excuse. I don't know what that person's 
excuse was who made that comment, because if I were an intelli- 
gent person, I wouldn't be making negative comments about 
anyone." 

So, I would really like a response, because I know you are all in 
a position to assess and evaluate the need for literacy and especial- 
ly a national clearinghouse. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the interests of time, I know that Sargent Shriver has been 
here for a bit and Senator Rockefeller is waiting in the back of the 
room, so let me simply personally thank the members of the panel 
for being here. 

I mad^ my notes and we talked about marketing. Let me just say 
a couple of words. We talked about marketing, and I remember 
leaving college in 1968, and it has been twenty years to the month 
since I started my first community-based adult literacy program. I 
was nov a VISTA nor a member of the Peace Corps. 

Let's not forget that the message that goes out when there are 
people marketing actively is that it is a legitimate form of activity 
and needed by this society. It spreads way beyond the programs 
themselves. 

I would argue that we need to remember, as we ask higher edu- 
cational institutions to be involved, and I thank you for your com- 
ments on the loan load that people bear; on the ways that we can 
legitimately get the institutions that include the coin of the realm 
in this country in terms of opportunity and privilege and choice, to 
say that this is important enough that we are going to, with gov- 
ernment assistance, send a message that if you want training to 
get ready to do this for two years, we are going to help you with 
the burden that you accept when you do that. 

To me, those messages go way beyond the finite boundaries of 
any one program. So, in terms of local versus national, I would say 
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we would call that dynamic tension where I come from. I grew up 
in Burlington, Vermont and now I live all the way down the road 
in Montpicrcc, 35 miles. The first time I went to town meeting and 
I stood up and had something to say, of course, someone said, "You 
from around here?'' I said, "Oh, yes, I was born in Burlington." 
They said, ''No/' 

I would say beauty is in the eye of the beholder, so I would hope 
we would preserve the ability of people, Tricia, to go and take their 
nose and get so smart that they figure out what the problems are 
before the people with the energy and commitment who have 
grown up there or moved there get there. 

You need oxygen to make a fire burn. If opportunity in this 
country is the fire we are trying to make burn, I think what you 
are about, to come back here and be here today, to try to keep it 
going is part of the oxygen. I thank you for what that has meant to 
me and to VISTA. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

I, again* want to thank all the panelists for giving us your testi- 
mony today. Thank you, very much. 

Our next panel will be led by Senator John D. Rockefeller, joined 
by Mr. Sargent Shriver, and Ms. Donna Alvarado. 

Senator, we know that you are in a bind and must leave immedi- 
ately, so we will take your testimony first and submit any ques- 
tions to you in writing. We know how to reach you and we will 
probably be in touch with you during the course of our consider- 
ations about the reauthorization of this program. 

We will take your testimony and be in touch with you later, be- 
cause I know you have to run. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, UNITED 
STATES SENATE* WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize 
about that, but we are doing confirmation hearings on Dr. Sullivan 
in the Senate Finance Committee. 

I am very glad to be back here. I was here on the twentieth anni- 
versary of VISTA, and I think Mr. Bartlett was also sitting there 
or close by at that time. Obviously, I am very proud of my VISTA 
experience, because it changed my life in every single way that I 
can imagine. 

I went to West Virginia as a VISTA without the intention of 
staying there, but I stayed because of my VISTA experience. I have 
a cousin, Larry, who had a two-year VISTA experience working in 
Harlem. Count me as a devoted friend at the 30th and 35th. 

I am not going to bore you, Mr. Chairman, by my experiences. I 
was requested to give a little bit of my personal experience and so I 
will do that. The man sitting at my right, Sargent Shriver, got me 
into trouble early. 

I had set upon a career to be an expert in Asia and I had made 
that my major at college and studied for three years at a university 
in Japan where I had become, in fact, fluent in Japanese, and then 
I came back and went to Yale University in their Chinese Lan- 
guage Program. 
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Then I went to work for a fellow named Sargent Shriver in the 
Peace Corps here in Washington working on the Philippines Pro- 
gram and doing some recruiting for Sargent Shriver. Then I went 
on to the State Department and worked on the Indonesia Desk. 
That was clearly the direction I was going in. 

I decided just before I made that final commitment of going back 
to the university and getting my doctorate in Chinese and Japa- 
nese studies that I would take one year and do something in this 
country that hopefully would be useful to somebody and, hopefully, 
useful to me. 

I went to West Virginia. I had a friend in West Virginia, a fellow 
named Charlie Peters, who also worked for Sargent Shriver in the 
Peacs Corps. That was really my reason for going there, as Charlie 
indicated there were a lot of problems in West Virginia. I knew 
that because that was a time when people were talking about Ap- 
palachia a lot, reading about it a lot. 

So, I went down and first, they put me in a building in the Cap- 
itol city of Charleston because they didn't know what to do with 
me. I wanted to be out in the field and said so, and got out into the 
field. In fact, this was 1964 and it was one of the first VISTA 
grants to the Appalachia Youth Program. 

I went out to a community of 56 families in two counties with a 
small river splitting them and started in. There is no science to 
where you started in; you just kind of fumbled. Obviously, nobody 
knew what I was doing there, a tall, skinny fellow, born and 
brought up m New York, in a Land Rover with a Washington li- 
cense plate. It didn't make sense to anybody. 

It took me virtually six months of just being in this one commu- 
nity before I could become accepted even by the kids, much less the 
parents. I broke that difficult cycle, frankly, one day, in frustra- 
tio^^ I just sat down on a railroad track that ran through the 
middle of the town and waited for somebody to come up and talk to 
me. 

Some kids finally did and we tossed some rocks back and forth. 
We began to talk. That allowed me eventually to get into people s 
homes. I remember that our first community meeting was extraor- 
dinary because there had never been a community meeting. 

People had never come together as a community. We are talking 
about a three-rnile stretch with a house every hundred yards or so 
along a little river. At the community meeting, the women were 
willing to be very warm and to participate; men actually, at that 
meeting, I can remember sat sort of hunched down, squatted, 
facing away from the meeting, towards the walls of the building h- 
which we were meeting. 

It was a first major lesson about the incredible so- called psychol- 
ogy of failure that goes with people who are poor. This was seven 
miles beyond the end of any hard road. There was no school bus 
that went cat to this community because the law said you didn't 
have to go two miles beyond the hard road in West Virginia at that 
time, so they didn't go out there. They didn't pick up kids. 

They wondered why in the world the kids didn't go to school. If 
they did go to school, they were called "Crickers". That's "creek" 
but they say '^crickers" in Appalachia. Kids can be rough on kids, 
and they were rough on those kids. They didn't have the advantage 
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of dental work or good clothes, maybe one pair of pants. A kid 
would drop out of school and you'd try and work with him and the 
reason would basically be because he would be picked on. 

Interestingly enough, I was in Charleston, West Virginia, not 
long ago and the public school where all my children went was con- 
solidating and bringing in some children from a poorer area. I read 
on the front page of the particular newspaper that some of the kids 
were being called ''crickers". So, life changes and life doesn't 
change. 

In any event, we did a lot. We worked on and developed a pre- 
school program. We started a library, had music lessons, built a 
baseball field and had a baseball team, a zero and 24 record over 
two years because the kids had never played baseball. We built a 
basketball court, had a park, got ourselves a small park. 

The whole question of introducing Pap smears, the social and 
economic difficulties with getting that going, was a real problem. 
Trying to get a school bus was a huge fight with the Board of Edu- 
cation. We finally got one. 

We got going, after the first year, some 77 different programs in 
that community. Everything was a struggle. Obviously, I could not 
do anything in a year, so I decided to stay two years and then two 
years became 25 years. I think that's r.iough personal history. 

I feel that it is unique that I am a Senator from a state where I 
went into VISTA, but VISTAs are remaining in states and do work 
just as valuable. There are a lot of VISTAs in West Virginia today 
who were there when I was there and they are still there, doing 
things just as important or more important. I think that is true all 
over the country. 

VISTAs are loyal. VISTAs, like Peace Corps workers, tend to be 
public service oriented, and they pursue it, VISTA changes their 
life; Peace Corps changes their life. They give, but they are given 
much more. VISTA and the Peace Corps enrich this country 
beyond measure. 

In any event, a couple of thoughts, Mr. Chairman, for what they 
are worth. I think VISTA is as relevant today and more needed 
today than ever. In some ways, it is a sliadow of its former self, and 
I don't mean to demean it, but it is much smaller and there is less 
aggressive recruiting. 

One of the VISTA volunteers that just spoke talked about being 
from New Brunswick, Nev^ Jersey, and she was sent to Dallas, 
Texas, to a Chicano barrio. That is the way it used to be. In other 
words, it was a matter of a national VISTA. 

You did not go to where you were born; you went to someplace 
where you were different and where other people were different, 
where your newness ?nd their newness to you created some kind of 
chemistry and symbiotic relationship which was productive. You 
could be both irreverent and sometimes be very reverent. 

The concept of the national VISTA, not a local job placement 
service— and I am not implying that it is, but a VISTA volunteer 
being picked and sent elsewhere. Recruitment was referred to by 
Tricia Rubacky. She was recruited, she says on page 2. They came 
to her at her campus: "A recruiter came to the campus and sug- 
gested that I join VISTA." That is not going on as far as I know 
and if it is going on, then I am glad to knov; it. 
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But that needs to happen. People have to be recruited. One of 
the reasons for that is that the leadership nationally over these 
past number of years have not tended to talk about public service 
I came right during the time of John F. Kennedy. That story is ob- 
vious. 

Sargent Shriver changed my life v^^hen I got a letter from him 
when I was at Yale doing Chinese language studies. He said, 
Come on down and be with the Peace Corps." He wrote me a 
handwritten letter, a big shot in Washington. Those things make a 
difference. 

If you hear national leaders talking about VISTA, as we have 
heard President Bush talking about it. If we had heard Ronald 
Reagan talking about public service, not demeaning it but honoring 
it and encouraging young people to be a part of it, it did not get 
through in the rght way. 

Back then, it was part of your job as a leader to call upon others 
to serve. Surely, it was an idealistic time and sure, it was just after 
the Fifties and sure, life was a lot simpler then, but nevertheless, 
the message was moral and it was compelling. 

Leaders felt it their responsibility to call on others, particularly 
young people, to get involved and do something useful other than 
make money. I have no objection to that— making money— but 
there are other values and those values are not— there is no such 
clarion call, Mr. Chairman, right now. 

I might also say that VISTA has been run with imagination. It 
may still be run with imagination, but I really treasure the concept 
of the national volunteer, the person who is taken from one place 
and put into another. I think it is more healthy all around. 

If someone is put into the same place they live, there is nothing 
wrong with that, but to me, VISTA ought to be greater and it 
ought to be more national. It ought to be bigger. I think Congress 
has the responsibility not just to keep it well, but to keep it really 
alive, make it stronger. 

Today, in West Virginia, there are very few ViSTAs. Those who 
are there are terrific, but there are very few. You don't hear about 
them because nobody talks about them. In the national leadership, 
the state leadership, you just don't hear it. 

^ x^i^rr ^^^^ ^® ought to put volunteers where the> can make the 
most difference and where the worst problems are, because I think 
they ran help make a difference. It is very difficult to sustain a dif- 
.erenje after the volunteer leaves. If you leave a community after 
two years of work there and it is a very small community, 256 
people in my case, more than half children, and when you leave 
the community, can the structure continue? 

It is very hard to do that, but it is noticed and what happens 
inside yourself as o volunteer— I wasn't a volunteer. I was a VISTA 
wornG.. I was paid $6,450. What happens inside of yourself is enor- 
mous. You change. That's what this country has got to be about 
bo, I am privileged to be here. VISTA changed my life. I would 
be writing a manuscript in Japanese somewhere, I suppose, if it 
hadn t been for Sargent Shriver who got me into the Peace Corps, 
and then that clarion call of national leadership which says that 
you can make a difference and it is your responsibility to do so. so 
come on. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. I want to thank you for taking the time out of 
your busy schedule. We look forward to working with you as we 
develop the reauthorization proposals. I hope that you will be a co- 
sponsor in the Senate, of course, on the reauthorization legislation. 

Senator Rockefeller. You can count on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you, very much. 

I am particularly pleased and honored to welcome Sargent Shriv- 
er. All of the personal stories have been told from that side of the 
table, I would like to tell one briefly myself. 

The turning point in my life was when I left the Brooklyn Public 
Library as a community coordinator and became the Director of a 
Community Action Agency in New York City in 1966. Later on, in 
1968 I became the Commissioner for the Community Development 
Agency, which was the CAA for New York City. 

I read a few articles recently, magazine articles, about the war 
on poverty and they tell only a very tiny part of the story. I could 
be a part of telling a comprehensive and fair story, and I think it is 
a program that transformed the lives of many, many people in 
places like New York, especially in the black and Latino communi- 
ties. 

I made a habit of counting among the leadership, the civic and 
elected leaders, party leaders, in that city who come from the black 
and hispanic communities, counting the people who came out of 
the Community Action Program. The percentage is always above 
75 percent of the leaders and the elected officials whose lives were 
touched by the Community Action Program and were transformed. 

I am particularly pleased to welcome you today, Sargent Shriver. 
You have always been one of my heros. 

STATEMENT OF SARGENT SHRIVER, PRESIDENT, SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS INTERNATIONAL, WASHINGTON, D C 

Mr. Shriver. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee. I have submitted written testimony and I 
hope that some of you might have a chance to read it. Needless to 
say, I think it is pretty good. 

This morning, it seemed to me, in view of the excellent testimony 
which has already been given by the VISTA volunteers who are 
here and by Senator Rockefeller, that rather than read my testimo- 
ny, it will be worth more to you, I hope, to engage in a question 
and answer period rather than just reading a typewritten script 
that I have produced. 

In connection with that approach, I would like to comment about 
a few things that have already been said here, especially by some 
Members of the Committee. I would like to start off with your com- 
ment about running Community Action in Now York. 

Nobody likes to talk about Community Action anymore. Commu- 

^ Action is something that everybody seems to be embarrassed 
about, but you are not, obviously; otherwise, you would not have 
talked about running it. I am not, inasmuch as I had something to 
do with getting it started. 

Community action is essential to auy victory at the community 
level; whether you call it community development or community 
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action doesn't make any difference. But, the only way the problems 
in the poverty area are going to be solved is when the community 
in that area get together to solve them themselves. 

Sure, they need some outside help, but if the community cannot 
be mobilized to deal with its own problems, the chances of solving 
the problems in that community are relatively small. I, therefore, 
commend you and thank you for what you have done in communi- 
ty work in your great city up there of New York. 

I would like to go on record and say that was an important, sig- 
nificant part of the effort to alleviate, if not eradicate, poverty in 
our country. 

The second point I would like to make is this: When the war 
against poverty started, and VISTA was an integral part of it, the 
number of poor people in the United States was about 33 million. 
Believe it or not, we have got the same number today. It is a small- 
er proportion of the population because the population is larger. 

The reality is that during the time that the so- called, much de- 
famed war on poverty existed, the percentage of people in poverty 
went down drastically. It went from 17 percent down to eleven. 

In these times of wild prosperity that we are all enjoying— at 
least most of us are enjoying— we have managed to raise the level 
of poverty back up to about 15 percent. That ?s something nobody 
seems to want to talk about very much, that is, the increase in pov- 
erty during this period of so- called prosperity. 

During this period of economic expansion, when the United 
States has been enjoying the greatest, continuous economic revival 
in its history, the total number of people in poverty has gone up. 
^ Now, VISTA, I think, should be looked upon in connection with 
tnat fact. The fact is that VISTA was an anti- poverty measure and 
unless it keeps that focus, I do not think it ever will do what it 
ought to do. 

The next thing I want to talk about is the word, empower. I was 
very much interested to hear Congressman Bartlett use that word 
a little while ago. If he had used that wo r' twenty years ago, we 
would have rid you out of town. You would have been called a rev- 
olutionary. You would have been one of the worst radicals in the 
Congress. You would have been called some kind of a bomb throw- 
er. 

All those words were used about people who talked about em- 
powering the poor, but you have hit the nail right on the head, and 
that IS, unless you give human dignity and power to people who 
are poor, they are not going to be able to solve their own problems. 

It IS all right for those of us a little bit better off to go in as vol- 
unteers to help them, but what we have to do is to help them gain 
their self-respect, to help them gain the ability to take care of their 
own problems, and that means that they have to be empowered. I 
use your word again. 

A lot of people consider that a very, very revolutionary thing to 
say because it sounds as if you are taking power awav from some- 
body else. That is not true. What you are actually doing is you are 
making them into full-fledged citizens of this nation rather than 
part of what is now called the underclass. 

I have a son who tried to get into VISTA and wasn't succesbful. 
Ihe recruitmg program was not very active a couple of years ago, 
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so he has ended up working in the Cherry Hill section of Baltimore 
City, not far from here, as you know, and poverty is very great 
there. It is the worst in the State of Maryland, like Anacostia here. 

In that community, there is no sense of anybody being empow- 
ered. Those are the areas where this great drug problem is getting 
worse and worse. We are talking about fighting a war against 
drugs, but you do not fight a war against drugs. Drugs are merely 
something that you can take or not take. It is external to a human 
being. 

What you have to struggle for is empowerment of people, giving 
them the dignity and confidence and hope, which enables them not 
to use drugs. It is great to fight a war on drugs with policemen, but 
policemen cannot replace or give human hope to people. When 
there is no hope, then drugs become addictive; that is the only way 
out of the despair which people have, and it gets back to the word 
"empowerment" again. 

I would just like to say that, to me, it is shocking to actually pick 
up the newspaper, this morning's newspaper, and see the Secretary 
of Treasury estimating that we are now going to have to spend 
$157.6 billion to bail out the S&Ls. 

I think if you proposed putting $150 billion into a war against 
poverty, there isn t a single person in the Congress that would not 
have said that there is no such money. We can't soend money like 
that. Are you crazy? We don't have any money like that. 

Somehow or another, $157.6 billion— it is right here on the front 
page of The New York Times— is going to be found to bail out 
S&Ls. I am not against bailing out S&Ls, but I am in favor of 
saying to myself and I think you all can say it to the country, ihat 
that exemplifies where we put our priorities. 

We think it is all right to bail out the S&Ls. I do not disagree 
with that. We seem to be able to find the money to do it. We do not 
think that it is equally important to rescue 33 million people who 
are poverty stricken in this country, who are the center, to a large 
extent, of the drug problem in this country, the center of the crime 
problem, et cetera, driving up the number of people who are in 
prisons. We do not think it is worth spending $150 billion there. 

In last year s budget, I think that VISTA was just at 25 million. 
If you were to propose to double that or triple it or quadruple it, 
which is what it ought to be, everybody would say, ''Are you crazy? 
There's no money for that." There is never any money for a pro- 
gram like VISTA. It seems that way. 

I have been very much encouraged, not just by the testimony we 
heard today, but by the fact that Republicans and Democrats on 
this Committee seem to be united in the belief that VISTA cannot 
be a victim of the budget crunch. That is where I think your big- 
gest problem is going to be. 

Judfev Rosenbaum was saying here a few minutes ago, and I 
thought his testimony was wonderful, that young lawyers who 
come to work as his assistants there in the court, arrive thero 
deeply in debt. Some of them owe, I think he said, sixty or sevent>- 
five thousand dollars. They can't volunteer. 

They can't volunteer because, in a bense, they aie broke. One can 
say the United States itself is in that position now. We have got 
such a colossal debt, and I'm sure this will be told to you, that you 
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have got such a colossal debt you cannot possibly increase the 

S'.t^W^.P?.?*" VISTA just as those young lawyers LrgoTng to be 
stuck and they can't volunteer. e e 

Rnliloi"p x'^?®^* ^^^^^^ -'s to be with the House 

Budget Committee, not with as, and not even with the citizens We 
fifJW ^ o'"^ problem, I believe. How can we possibly get 

Budget Committee to double the size of VISTA or triple it or 

No matter how eloquent the testimony on behalf of VISTA is, no 
matter how much it is needed as a national program, the way 
Jerry Rockefeller just testified, it seems to me we are going to run 
smack up against the problem that there is no money. We can't get 
the money m the budget. 

„ I ^i^u"*^ T^^Tom A^'.'^ problem you are going to be confronced by is 
^nnv ^^^-"^^ have heard eloquent testi- 

mony about that-not whether it is effective, not whether it needs 
to be national or local or both, but how can we afford it*? 
f ^hfJ^f^^iu^^^ although it is perhaps not the most encouraging 
thing to talk about, I think you have to talk about the cost-effec- 
yeness of VISTA. I think you have to talk about what our prior- 
dpfPncl^ i^'"^ T going to continue to spend huge sums for national 
defense, almost unlimited sums, or are we going to take some of 

gramsTklvKTA?""^ ^"""^^ "^'""''^ development pro- 

.Hon*if ^^"'f *'T® "^^Z'"*^ the savings and loan situ- 

ation on the front page, there is another interesting article on the 
front page today This ,s the argument about inflation. If you look 
i J°nn>p/°'W^ forty-Sixth paragraph, you will see that 
f^-ffP ^^' "^h'ch dropped last year, are now already up eight 
Sr^Pnf r'^'J^' f^^* ^°?^ P""^^ have gone up seven-tenths a 
'f "ledical care has gone up eight-tenths of a percent; 

SteTaveium^^^^^^^^^^ ^ -<^' «<^"-tion 

I picked them out because those are the problems that face the 
^1,"° T"®^ *° heat their house; too high a cost for food 

eduSn ^'t^^.^^ higher medic! costs; highe? 

the smaU prfnt' " eighty-fifth paragraph here in 

The poor who are with us today, as numerous as they were 25 

^^TZ,^fu' l'"^ *° hit by every one of those statistics. So, I 

in fact T fMn^f t^''^'' program which has been reduced; 

in tact, 1 think it has been increased. 

SfatPQ ih^'"*" ^^''f Prosperity situation in the United 
btates which we can point to with pride and think how great we 
are, with everybody so prosperous. I think we have a worse social 
situation in the United States than we had 25 years a|o 

fhinV f ■ 'l"?u° t^ national attention to that. I 

th nk It IS up to the people of the United States, under your leader- 
tn L^Jr. J '^^Z^f^ P"* *heir money. Do they want to continue 
rSXrfrJ ' n ' ^^'^'"^ *he S&Ls, or into other 

wfc VTQTA^'^'' human oriented as the war against poverty 

devebprnSI? °' ' ' ^ *° ^^^'^ "'^"''y human 
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So far as I am concerned, there is just no question about where 
the money ought to go. It ought t go into the lives and futures of 
human beings, not into the de^ v opment of more and more sophisti- 
cated weapons for killing human beings. 

I am very honored to be here with you. I must say when we 
started VISTA, I was not absolutely sure we would be existing 25 
years later. I was not sure the Peace Corps would be existing 25 
years later. I would like to go on record as saying that none of 
those progi:^mb would be in existence today if it weren't for the 
Congress of the United States. 

I do not mean that you cooperated in it. I mean you ke^)t them 
alive. The Congress did it, not the Executiv^e Branch. I will repeat 
that. The Congress kept these programs alive and you deserve the 
credit, every one of you over here who has voted for them. Without 
you, we wouldn't have any of them. 

I would like to stop now and say thank you. 1 thank you for what 
you have done. Thank you for holding these hearings. Thank you 
for the effort I think you will make to keep these programs alive 
and even to enlarge them in the future. 

[The prepared statement of Sargent Shriver follows:] 
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THE VrSION OF VISTA 



Mr. Chairman: 

For you and for me and for most of those in this room, poverty 
is not a condition of our lives. In fact, most of us have nev^-r had 
it so good. Rbn«44Htgaym-S«-vrytT m gf u ^iios p CiUuJ i wor king Awonc a r:;. 

rtalit v. But just dovm the street, c» around the corner or across 
the fields or m the heart of this and every Ci^y, poverty is an over- 
whelming fact of life. Dailv life. Tventy-four hours a day without 
relief. 

According tc a recent report by Isabel! Sawhill of the Urban 
Institute, poverty right now, today, is a fact m the lives of \UX of 
our society, or 33 million people. In fv>ct, the United States has 
"one of the highest poverty rates m th^ industrialized woriu, especially 
among its children, but also among tnose who work part or all of the 
time". This is not somethir^j most of us see outs, le our windows every 
day. But it is there. It i.» there for old people. Tor parents who 
want to work and are working. AnJ, especially, it is there for children. 
A child born m the United States today is two or three times as likely to 
be poor as one in Germany, Swede. s t^orway or Canada. Eight percent of 
all our children spend 1, or more ot their first ten years in poverty. 
For black childrer., the proportion is 3^%. And these cnildren of poverty 
will probably continue to experience poverty m adulthood. 
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I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you are as appalled by these statistics 
as I was when I read Dr. Sawhill's report. I an sure that most America.is 
would be shocked and dismayed if they knew these facts. But poverty is not 
something people like to dwell on for very long. It's not a part of their 
lives, even if it is a part of the life of their country, of their ccnmunity. 
Ronald Reagan, in fact, made a kind of joke of it. He said that we once 
"declared War on Poverty and Poverty won." That's a neat wise-crack. 
The trouble is, it isn't true. In 196A we did declare war on poverty. 
And by the early 1970' s we were winning. Then came the Nixon years. And 
the Reagan years. And the cut-backs. And the planned sabotage and 
destruction of the instruments of that war. The disbanding of the armies 
of that war. And, of course, poverty won. And it's still winning. 

Let's look at some more facts. Let's look at the record, as Al 
Smith used to say. In 1965, when the opening salvos of our nationally 
declared war on poverty were tired, there were 33 million poor people 
in America, 17. 3Z of the population. By 1973, that proportion had dropped 
to 11.1 percent. Not by accident. But because the concentration of 
national resources and the focus of national will on the elimination of 
poverty was beginning to take effect. Then, as this great national effort 
was dismantled, the incidence of poverty inevitably rose until by the raid 
1980's it was back up to ISZ — almost where it was in 1965. And this 
happened in the midst of the most prolonged era of prosperity in our century. 
Mr. Chairman, I think we all will agree that this is intoler.-.ble. And I 
think It is tremendously significant that one of the first things Jack 
Kemp, our new Secretary of HUD said when he was nominated by President 
B«sh was, "We are going to start a naw W.ir on Poverty." 
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There are two ways of fighting a ;,ar. Through a universal draft. 
Or with a volunteer army. X think we can all agree that America does 
Its fighting best on every front when it does it with volunteers. v*hen 
Alexander de Toqueville cane to America m the 1830' s,, he was struck even 
then by what he called "habits of the heart," the way Americans 
instinctively rallied together to solve problems, whether to help a 
neighbor raise a barn or to man a soup kitchen to feed the poor. We 
are a nation of volunteers. We started out that way. We're still that way. 
And If we think its descriptive to refer to volunteers as points of light, 
there are not a thousand of them. There are millions of them. Millions 
who are waiting to join up. And millions who would volunteer if they only 
knew where to go and what to do. In today's Washington post, Bill Raspberry 
quotes a young woman who says, "The problem is young people are not 
informed about the opportunities for helping. It doesn't happen m the 
schools, and there's not enough effort coming fron their homes, their 
churches, or Lh«»ir temples." 

Twenty-five years ago, when we pledged as a nation to "eliminate the 
paradox of poverty m the midst of plenty, by opening to everyone the 
opportunity to work and the opportunity to live m decency and dignity",, 
we recognized the power of these "habits of the heart" and the need to 
harness the energies of volunteerism for the greac battles ahead. 

In proposing VISTA, Volunteers In Service To America,, Congress 
wrote these words into the Economic Opportunity Act of 196^, our 
declaration of War Against Poverty: "...a nationally sponsored program 
for full-time volunteer service will afford an effective means of stimulating 
greater volunteer activities at all levels. . .will encourage pore men and 
women to pursue the helping professions as a career and will make material 
contributions. . .toward the elimination of the causes and effects of povcrtv". 
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For twenty-five years, this is precisely what VISTA and it«^ volunteers 
have sought to acconplish. It's true they haven't been very visible. 
They haven't made headlines. I will wager that nost Americans don't even 
know they exist. And do you know why'^ For two reasons. First,, because 
these volunteers work and live where poverty is the greatest. On the nean 
streets cf our cities; in rural pockets of poverty where the people and 
the aedia rarely go. Second, because after years of struggling ^o close down 
and dismantle VISTA, there is no longer a national recruiting effort; no 
longer any national advertising of the program. Today, if you want to onlist 
m VISTA, ^ have to make all the noves. ArJ even when you do, chances are 
that you won't be sent anywhere but into the poverty of your own neighborhood. 

When he got out of College, ny son, Mark, tried to join VISTA. He 
couldn't get m. He spent weeks trying to find out where to go. And when he 
did locate an office, no one was there. Today, vou need the skills of a 
Houdini to fir.a out that there is such a program as VISTA, and then, when you 
get out of that straitjacket, there's no one around to applaud. 

And so, from a volunteer effort against poverty that was designed to harness 
the energy and idealism of youth, VISTA now is a program m which the average 
age of Its volunteers is 40, and of those volunteers, 70Xare wonen, nost 
of whom are clients ot other anti-poverty efforts. Don't get ne wrong. I 
think it's a marvelous thing to give poor people themselves a chance to 
join the fight against poverty -- in fact that has been one of the great 
strengths of Head Start. But to snuf. out thousands of points of light -- 
Gsren before they have a chance to shine - is, to ny nmd, a national 
disgrace. 
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It IS doubly a disgrace because today* right now» we are seeing a 
resurgence ot a call for /olunteer service among our youth. There are 
at least eight bills in the hopper calling for sone sort of voluntary 
national service, ranging fron the president's YOUTH ENGAGED IN SERVICE 
(YES) to proposals for a CITIZENS CORPS, which would reward civilian or 
nilifary service with vouchers to be used by volunteers for their 
education or for buying a hone. In fact, the sounds of these new calls 
for volunteer service have becon«i so loud that even U.S. NEWS AND ORLD 
REPORT, certainly not one of our .iOre radical news magazines, featured 
"The Push For Voluntary National Servxce" as its February 13 Cover 
Story. 

And so, Mr. Chairrvan, in the raidst of a resurgence of pov^-rty in 'he 
United States and in the midst of a new call for increased volunteer service 
oi: the part of the President and both political parties, VISTA, our 
greatest, nost cost-effective donestic volunteer program; our o ily 
national volunteer effort focused on cur most grievous national problem, 
languishes. It makes no sense. Ic must not be permitted to happen. 
And this year, the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of its founding,^ is ne 
right time and this is the right Congress to bring VISTA to full, 
active life once again. 

This IS not a partisan effort, Mr. Chairman. There are strong 
Republicans like former HUD Secretary, George Romney, and former head 
of VISTA, Carol Khosrovi Marshall who are proud to call themselves 
"Friends of VISTA*'. There are over 100,000 former VISTA volunteers 
of every age, every political persuasion,^ whose service in VISTA has en- 
hanced their contributions to our society. There is already in place a 
VISTA Literacy Corps, dedicated to helping solve one of the problems this 
Adninistration has already declared to be j priority concern. Yet this 
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same Adninistration has requested zero funding for the coning fiscal year. 

This, too,, nakes no sense. With troops alredy in Che field:> with 
2000 points of light already blazing, are we going to turn then out, and 
build a u'hole new generator plant, a whole new bureaucracy, to do exactly 
the sane thing? 

Ten years ago, VISTA had almost 5000 volunteers m the field and a budget 
of $34 million. This fiscal vear » there are only 2000 volunteers and a 
budget of just $24 million including the VISTA Literacy Corps. Fewer people. 
Fewer dollars. A we;9kened effort. A loss of national connitnent at a 
time when poverty is nore intractible than ever. When the need for 
volunteers in our poverty areas is greatest. N'ot volunteers who cone in 
for a day and then go back to the green lawns of suburbia. But volunteers 
who» for at least a year, will live and work among those who need then nost: 
the horseless sleeping in our streets; the babies of AIDS victins who lie in 
hospital wards; the teen-age mothers struggling to create a d^rTnt life for 
their children ; the drug addicts trying to stay clean. This is where 
volunteers are needed. This is where VISTA has always been. Why reinvent 
the wheel when we have a road-tested, proven vehicle already on the scene. 
I think all these new efforts are coinnendable. One of then, in facti has 
been introduced by ny brother-in-law. Senator Kennedy, I thiiik very highly 
of his program. And I think highly of the volunteer proposal of Senator 
Dodd, a forner Peace Corps Volunteer. J3ut I believe it would be inpractical, 
wasteful, even imoral if we failed to give VISTA a chance to live and grow 
and acconplish the mission aga^-st poverty that it was organized twenty-fxi/e 
years ago to carry out. 
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In closing, Mr. Chairman, I think bacK to a dav five years ago,, when 
we celebrated the twentieth anniversary of VISTA. It was a very hot day and 
hundreds of Friends of VISTA were crowded mto a stuffy tent. They were 
straining to hear the hoarse and weakened voice of a nan who sat before 
then, in a wheel chair struggling for breath. This nan was one 

of our greatest statesnan. A distinguished republican Senator. Jacob 
Javits. He had asked to speak to this group one of his last appearances 
before his death -- because he wanted to tell then how nuch service m VISTA 
had neant to his ilaughier. And how nuch, through thousands of people like 
his daughter, young and old,, it had neant to America. 

Today, on this twenty-fifth Anniversary of VISTA, I can oniv repeat 
to you the deep enotionaJ, intellectual conviction of this great nan. 
VISTA nusr live. VISTA must grow. VISTA has become one of our most 
precious "habits of the heart." Happy Birthday VISTA, and nany, nany 
happy returns ot the day. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Shriver. 
Ms. Alvarado. 

STATEMENT OF DONNA M. ALVARADO, DIRECTOR, ACTION, 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Ms. Alvarado. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommit- 
tee, I appreciate the opportunity to share my thoughts with you on 
this 25th anniversary year of VISTA. 

This is a time to not only reflect on and honor the accomplish- 
ments of the nearly 100,000 Americans who have served as VISTA 
volunteers and to whom we owe a debt of gratitude for their dedi- 
cation and hard work, but it is also a time to ret-ffirm the goals 
and the direction of the vital public/private partnership effort that 
the VISTA Program now exemplifies. 

I welcome the opportunity to share the platform with the distin- 
guished Sargent Shriver, an eminent statesman who has dedicated 
his life to public service and who has left his mark on our nation 
through his many positive accomplishments. His name still echoes 
affectionately through the halls of ACTION. 

Sarge and I come from different sides of the political aisle, and 
we may disagree on statistics and ideological contributions of vari- 
ous administrations; however, we share a common goal which is 
stronger and more profound than these differences, and that is the 
goal of fostering the dignity and independence of our most disad- 
vantaged Americans. 

VISTA has endured because it works for the communities it 
serves and because of che indomitable dedication and sacrifice of 
our volunteers. As I have visited our VISTA projects throughout 
the country during my tenure as the ACTION Director, I can tell 
you that I come back, every time, humbled by the dedication and 
the sacrifice of these volunteers. 

I ask the Committee and others who are supporting our VISTA 
Program to take this opportunity of the 25th anniversary of VKTA 
to build on our commonalities, to work together to create a new era 
for VISTA, where we can depoliticize and strive forward with our 
common resources, talents and dedication to create a program that 
will work best for the communities that it serves in a bipartisan 
nature. 

I would also like to indicate for the record that we have several 
individuals who have labored many years, on behalf of VISTA, at 
the ACTION Agency on the VISTA staff and, in some cases, mri-e 
recently. We have Jane Kenny, who is currently the Deputy direc- 
tor of the Agency, who has done a wonderful job in directing the 
VISTA Program during the past two years, and Nancy Yde, our Di- 
rector of Public Affairs, who will have an integral role in publiciz- 
ing the 25th anniversary of VISTA in this coming year. And I am 
pleased to present our small but elite cadre of VISTA staff, Diana 
London, the Chief of the VISTA Branch, Tom Harmon, Audrey 
Thomas, Eddie Wood, Alice Burke, Jean Davis, Nancy Phillips and 
Jean Pimble. They form a partnership with the volunteers across 
the country in making this program work. 

To commemorate the anniversary, a special committee is being 
assembled to be part of the recognition activities. A public affairs 
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office has proposed activities to mark the occasion, including rec- 
ommendations to hold special celebrations at the three original 
VISTA project sites, an employee open house, feature stories for 
the media for a 25- week period, and various options for other state 
and national observances, including posters and brochures to be 
disseminated nationwide. 

VISTA is the oldest program of ACTION, created as part of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Its legislative mission then, as 
it remains today, is to strengthen and supplement efforts to elimi- 
nate and alleviate poverty in the United States by encouraging and 
enabling persons from all walks of life to perform meaningful and 
constructive service as volunteers. 

This philosophy springs from the principle of citizen participa- 
tion, which is the underpinning of our democracy. We have a 
saying in the Hispanic community that very much exemplifies that 
concept— "si se puede se debe.'' If you have the right, you have the 
responsibility. Congressman Martinez, I am very proud to report to 
you that our latest poll of our VISTA volunteers indicates that we 
now have fourteen percent Hispanic volunteers serving in VISTA 
as of December 1988, 25 percent black volunteers, 53 percent white, 
four percent Native American and four percent Asian-American. 

The volunteers now, as then, serve full-time for one year under 
the direction of lo^al public or nonprofit sponsoring agencies. They 
live within the low-income communities they serve. They receive a 
monthly subsistence allowance and a modest stipend at the end of 
service. The goal of their service is to help needy Americans 
achieve a measure of self-reliance and the ability to live in decency 
and with dignity. 

I have listened to various comments regarding the aspect of na- 
tional volunteers versus local volunteers, and I do not think that it 
should be a versus situation. I have visited so many of our projects 
and I have seen that volunteers from the local community do bring 
something very special to their service, not the least of which is the , 
knowledge of the community and the commitment and the message 
that they impart to other persons who have lost hope that it is pos- 
sible to achieve their dreams and their aspirations and that the 
American dream can become a reality for them. 

I caution the subcommittee, as you look at the proposals to have 
a particular set-aside for national volunteers or people who are 
recent college graduates, while it is important to ensure that we do 
have participation from individuals from all walks of life, that we 
not fall into the traj)— nobody really wants to talk about this, but I 
think I should put it on the table— that it is only those who are 
well educated and those who have had the opportunity to go to col- 
lege who in this country we know are predominantly white and 
middle class, who can go into low-income communities which, in 
this country, happen to be predominantly minority and "solve their 
problems for them.'' 

I know that is certainly not the intention of this subcommittee or 
those who advocate even having specific quotas for certain groups 
of Americans within the VISTA Program, but I do think it is my 
obligation to point that out and to make that clear. 

VISTA has come a long way since its first thirteen volunteers, 
ranging in age from twenty to 81, entered a training program in 
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Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in January of 1965. Today, VISTA vol- 
unteers serve in every State of the Union as well as in the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

VISTA volunteers are recruited for the commitment, skills and 
experience they bring to their work. Throughout its history, VISTA 
has attracted volunteers from all walks of life and geographical 
areas, all age groups, including low-income individuals and older 
Americans. 

VISTA volunteers, with empathy and understanding, have 
worked side by side with involved community leaders, often achiev- 
ing more in a year than their sponsoring agencies had been able to 
do in nearly a decade. 

In West Virginia, for example, it is best described in the eloquent 
words of Jean Ambrose, the project director of a former VISTA 
sponsor, the Literacy Volunteers of West Virginia. I am sure that 
Senator Rockefeller has met her and is aware of !ier work. 

She says, "If you had told me back in 1982 that only six years 
later, there would be trained tutors ready to help adult non-readers 
in virtually every county, I wouldn't have believed it. There is no 
way I could have responded to that interest. There is no way we 
would have had the funds to hire staff*. VISTA enabled us to seize 
the golden opportunity of a rising tide of public awareness about 
the rampant functional illiteracy existing in our society. Today, 
anyone would be proud to claim us as a success story. 

We have institutionalized Literacy Volunteers at the grass roots 
level. Some of our programs are VISTA sponsors themselves now 
Many of them are taking the progra. i into the schools to help pre- 
vent children from becoming illiterate adults. 

All are firmly rooted in their communities and are economically 
selt-sutficient, not having become dependent on the VISTA volun- 
teers who did the hard community organizing work at the begin- 
ning. I believe our partnership with VISTA exemplifies what can 
happen when you help people help themselves.'' 
' Another example is the Church Avenue Merchants Block Asso- 
ciation, CAMBA, in Brooklyn. VISTA volunteers deal with the 
needs of the homeless and newly-arrived refugees in North Flat- 
bush.^ Since the start of the project in February 1988, VISTA volun- 
teers outreach efforts have resulted in the enrollment of homeless 
ou-fj^" P^V^^^i^g skills workshops and GED equivalency class- 
es. Children of homeless families have also attended a ten-week 
summer camp sponsored by CAMBA. Two hundred immigrants 
have also been enrolled in ESL classes and an after school youth 
program has been established for refugee students. 

Toda/s VISTA volunteers are addressing the most basic chal- 
lenges facing low-income Americans: hunger; homelessness; illiter- 
acy; unemployment; physical and chemical abuse; and, the needs of 
young people at risk. 

The Women in Action VISTA Project in Houston, Texas, which 
was recently visited by Congressman Bartlett, addresses the prob- 
lems of unemployment faced by teenage parents. Goals include de- 
velopment of a core curriculum for academic skill enhancement for 
drop outs in the East End of Houston and the establishment of a 
Job i^inders Advisory Council to aid teen mothers and fathers in 
finding permanent jobs in the workforce. VISTA volunteers will be 
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contacting employers to encourage increased numbers of part-time 
or shared jobs to allow teen parents to continue in school or in 
GED classes. 

Mr. Chairman, the VISTA Program is responding to the needs 
identified by the low-income communities themselves. Community 
self-help and citizen participation may have started out as ideals. 
We now know that they are practical necessities. 

We found out that our most valuable resources in meeting the 
challenges of hunger, illiteracy, drug and crime r>revention and 
public housing, are the people and the resources in the local com- 
munities and neighborhoods. I cannot overemphasize the power, 
the resources, the talent and the energy, the positive side of the 
equation, that does, in fact, exist in these communities and simply 
needs to be unleashed. 

Mobilizing resources to build or expand a program ensures that a 
volunteer's term isn't just a one-time effort. It has a multiplier 
effect, leaving behind permanent structures that will continue to 
facilitate self-sufficiency among the poor. It has a life-long impact 
on the volunteers, professionally, personally and spiritually. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, we have every confi- 
dence that the VISTA Program will build upon the best of the past 
while continuing to respond to emerging needs. To respond to those 
emerging needs, I am pleased to officially announce today that Pa- 
tricia A. E. Rogers will become the new Director of VISTA, effec- 
tive March 13, 1989. 

She comes to ACTION from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, where she has served as a special assistant to 
the Executive Director of the Inter-Agency Council on the Home- 
less. Prior to her work there, she was a social worker for the Cap- 
itol Hill Hospital where she counseled hospital patients and their 
families in crisis in the Intensive Care Unit. 

Ms. Rogers also served as the senior staff advisor on vocational 
and adult education policy issues in her capacity as special assist- 
ant to the Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education 
at the U.S. Department of Education. 

She has also taught at St. John's College Middle School where 
she organized and sponsored the student literary magazine. Her 
background in education includes a master of social worker, a 
master of arts in adult education and a bachelor of arts degree in 
English. 

It is this strong educational, governmental and social work back- 
ground which are integral parts of the VIST^ Program that she 
will use to lead this program into its next quarter of a century. It 
is our hope that in the next 25 years, in the words of President 
Bush, "citizen service will become a real and living part of every 
American life. Citizenship and the idea of giving something back 
will again be recognized as essential elements in a life well-lived." 

This is the spirit that will guide VISTA on its future mission as 
we continue to demonstrate that the commitment to serve others is 
still ver> much a part of the American character, the American 
tapestry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Donna M. Alvarado follows:] 
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statement of ACTION Director Donna M. Alvarado 

on the VISTA 25th Anniversary 
Before the House Subcommittee on Select Education 
February 23, 1989 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcomiri*- tee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to share my thoughts with you on this the 25th 
Anniversary year of VISTA. This is a time to not only reflect 
On and honor the accomplishments of the nearly 100,000 
individuals who have served as VISTA Volunteers, and to whom we 
owe a debt of gratitude for t'.ieir dedication and hard work, but 
it is also a time to reaffirm the goals and direction of the 
vital pullic/private partnership effort the VISTA program now 
exempli fies . 

As Members of this committee are well aware, since its 
inception and as it enters a second quarter century, the 
concept underlying VISTA derives from 200 years of American 
tradition of volunteerism and community involvement in service 

to those in need. VISTA — Volunteers in Service to America is 

the oldest prograir of ACTION, created as part of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, Its legislative mission then, as it 
remains today, is to "strengthen and supplement efforts to 
eliminate and alleviate poverty... in the United States by 
encouraging and enabling persons from all walks of life... to 
perform meaningful and constructive service as Volunteers..." 
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The Volunteers then, as now, serve full-time for one year under 
the direction of local public or non-profit sponsoring 
agencies. They live within the low-income communities they 
serve and receive a monthly subsistence allowance and a modest 
stipend at the end of service. The goal of their service is to 
help needy Americans achieve a measure of self-reliance and the 
ability to livt» in decency and with dignity. 

VISTA has ccme a long way since its first thirteen Volunteers, 
ranging in age from 20-81, entered a training program in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, in January, 1965. Today VISTA Volunteers 
serve in every state of the Union as well as in the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. VISTA Volunteers are recruited for 
the commitment, skills and experience they bring to their work. 
Throughout its history, VISTA has attracted Volunteers from all 
walks of life, all geographical areas, and all age groups, 
including low-income individuals and older Americans. VISTA 
Volunteers with training, empathy and understanding have worked 
side-by-side with involved community leaders, often achieving 
more in a year than their sponsoring agencies had been able to 
do in nearly a decade. In West Virginia, for example, it is 
best described in the eloquent words of Jean Ambrose, the 
project director of a former VISTA sponsor — the Literacy 
Volunteers of West Virginia. "If you had told me back in 1982 
that only six years later there would be trained tutors ready 
to help adult non-readers in virtually every county, I wouldn't 
have *^elieved it. There is no way I could have responded to 
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that interest, there was no way we would have had the funds to 
hire staff. VISTA enabled us to seize the golden opportunity 
of a rising tide of public awareness about the rampant 
functional illiteracy existing in our society. Today, anyone 
anyone would be proud to claim us as a success story. 

I would also add that our budget grew from $30,000 in 1982 to 
more than $100,000 in 1986, which coincided with the year we 
had the most VISTA Volunteers with us. This year our budget is 
$90,000 and we are almost entirely supporting ourselves through 
sources other than state government. 

...We have institutionalized Literacy Volunteers at the grass 
roots level. Some of our programs are VISTA sponsors 
themselves, now. Many are taking the program into the schools, 
to Melp prevent children from becoming illiterate adults. All 
are firmly rooted in their communities and are economically 
self-sufficient, not having become dependent on the VISTA 
Volunteers who did the hard community organizing work at the 
be9inning. 

I believe our partnership with VISTA exemplifies what can 
happen when you help people help themselves." 

Such successes as the Literacy Volunteers of West Virgiinia are 
examples of community-based problem-solving, the basis of the VISTA 
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program. The VISTA program todays as it begins its 
twenty-fifth yearr is proud and strong. Our Volunteers are 
addressing the most basic challenges facing low-income 
Americans — hunger r bomelessnessr illiteracyr unemploymentr 
physical and chemicaJ abuse, and the needs of young people at 
risk. 

For example, at the Church Avenue Merchants Block Association 
(CAMBA) in Brooklyn, VISTA Volunteers deal with the needs of 
the homeless and newly-arrived refugees in Nortli Flatbush. 
Since the start of the project in February 1988, VISTA 
Volunteers' outieach efforts have resulted in the enrollment of 
homeless mothers in parenting skills workshops and GED 
equivalency classes. Children of homeless families have also 
attended a ten-week summer camp sponsored by CAMBA. Two 
hundred immigrants have been enrolled in ESL classes, and an 
after school youth program has been established for refugee 
students. 

At the Women in Action in Houston, Texas, recently visited by 
Congressman Bartlett, the VISTA project deals with the problems 
of unemployment faced by teenage parents. The VISTA project, 
begun in July 1988, is developing a core curriculum for 
academic skill enhancement for dropouts in the East End of 
Houston. It IS also establishing a Job Finders Advisory 
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Council to aid teen mothers and fathers find permanent jobs in 
the work force. VISTA Volunteer? • will be contacting employers 
to encourage increased numbers of part-time or shared jobs to 
allow teen parents to continue in school or in GED classes. 

The VISTA program is responding to the needs identified by 
low-income communities. Community self-help and citizen 
participation may have started out as ideals; we now know that 
they are practical necessities. We found out that our most 
valuable resources in meeting the challenges of hungerr 
illiteracy, drug and crime prevention, and public housing are 
the people and the resources in local communities and 
neighborhi/ods. Mobilizing resources to build or expand a 
program ensures that a Volunteer's te-.a isn't just a one-time 
effort; it has a multiplier effect — leaving behind permanent 
structures that will contini'3 to facilitate self-sufficiency 
among the poor. 

Mr* Chairman, members of the Committee, we hope and expect that 
the VISTA program will build upon the best of the past while 
continuing to respond to emerging needs* 

It is our hope that in the next 25 years, in the words of 
President Bush "***citizen service will become a real and 
living part of every American life. Citizenship and the idea 
of giving something back will again be recognized as essential 
elements in a life well-lived." 
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This is the spirit that guides VISTA on its future missions, as 
we continue to demonstrate that the commitment to serve others 
is still very much a part of the American character — the 
American tapestry. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Ms. Alvarado. We appreciate your 
announcement. We would like to take this opportunity to salute 
your pertormance. I find you very cooperative and congratulate 
^°A/r°"A ^^^"^ ^ ^^'■y Sood job in a very difficult environment. 

Ms. Alvahado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. I would like to open the questions with a ques- 
tion to Sargent Shriver We've had a great deal of discussion and 
pretty soon, there will be a great debate about the proposals for a 
National Youth Service here in Washington 

^me are quite sweeping, like Senator Nunn's proposal called 
Yhb. 1 would like to know ;yhat you, as the founder of both the 
Peace Corp? and VISTA, thmk of these present proposals for youth 
service. 

1 r 1"^'^^- Truthfully, I have not studied them. There are a 
lot ot them. There must be six or eight or ten bills already intro- 
duced in the Senate and the House. I have not had the time, actu- 
ally, to study those; I have been working on other matters. 

1 am delighted that there seems to be a bipartisan surge of inter- 
est in the whole question of national service by volunteers, but I 
would regret it if it turned out that in the process of developing 
new programs, that existing programs, which are successful and 
proven, are forgotten or are brushed out of the way 

I cannot help but think that VISTA has the experience and the 
budget and the quality of personnel in it to be an important part of 
any national voluntary program. So, I am not sure whether the 
rresident has proposed an additional program or whether VISTA 
would be part of that program or whether VISTA would be in addi- 
tion to that program. I am not sure about the other proposals. 

Chairman Owens. VISTA is never mentioned when these propos- 
als are floated. You started from scratch. Are you saying that you 
think they have a good base to start and build on in VISTA? 

Mr. bHRivER. There is no question about that. VISTA has got the 
experience, it has got the structure, it has got the people Why 
reinvent the wheel? I think it is wonderful that everybody seems to 
be suddenly interested in volunteers and service to America. 

Jjome ot the bills even have wordplays on that very name. Thev 
talk about volunteers They talk about service to America, et 
cetera. Well, they ye already got it in VISTA. So, as I say, I dcn't 
see there is any point to reinventing the wheel. 
^Tll^^f^ somebody has got something constructive to add to what 
Vlbl A s mission is, I do not see the need for new legislation. I see 
VTQTri lu- i??u^*^^ .strengthening, as I have already indicated, 
VIM A. I think there is a great need to make it a national program 
so that people can be recruited into it nationally and people can 
learn about its existence nationally. 

This is not because I think the national government is the solu- 
.to these problems. I don't think so at all, but I think that the 
visibility of it could be greatly increased by making it a national 
program once again ra.her than a program that has to rely almost 
wnoiiy on local efforts. 

Chairman Owens. Ms. Alvarado, could you perhaps tell us more 
about the President's proposal, the YES proposal? Are you familiar 
with the proposal? 
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Ms. Alvarado. Mr. Chairman, the President has demonstrated, 
on numerous occasions, a strong personal commitment to the con- 
cept of public service and citizen participation. 

As evidence of that, he has created an office within the White 
House itself, the Office of National Service which is headed by Mr. 
Gregg Petersmeyer, who is working at this time in developing the 
specific parameters of the Youth Engaged in Service to America 
program. 

At this time I do not have the details. I do know that the plan is 
being put into detailed format, and we are looking forward to work- 
ing together with the White House as this ensues, but I cannot 
comment specifically on the proposal. 

Chairman Owens. Did I hear you say in your testimony that 
there were some activities that were being planned to remind this 
administration that VISTA does exist? The whole Washington city 
administration ought to be reminded. 

Ms. Alvarado. The administration is very much aware that the 
program does exist, as we will elaborate when we have the oppor- 
tunity in the March 8 reauthorization hearing. We will be happy to 
go into the details of our proposals and welcome your comments. 

The plans are getting started within the agency— are in develop- 
ment within the agency now— not only to publicize our VISTA pro- 
gram within the administration and within Washington, but na- 
tionwide. 

We agree that it is an important opportunity to provide more na- 
tional visibility for the VISTA program, and we look forward to 
doing so. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I learned a great deal 
from my visit with some VISTA volunteers in Houston and in 
Dallas. In fact, I visited with VISTA volunteers about the results of 
VISTA projects through the years. 

Ms. Alvarado, let me begin wich a question for you. During your 
tenure as the Director of Action, what would you describe as your 
single greatest accomplishment at VISTA? 

Ms. Alvarado. I would describe it. Congressman Bartlett, as 
something which may sound very mundane. It certainly is not 
going to be up in big lights in the national press. 

It is very simple, but I think it goes to the heart of the VISTA 
mission, which is why I am proud of it. That is the fact that our 
most significant accomplishment among the many accomplish- 
ments has been the reallocation of our resources to coincide with 
the areas of the country where the poverty rates are the highest. 

This was not the case several years ago and we have been work- 
ing over a three-year period to bring the allocation into alignment. 

As the VISTA reallocation chart, which I would like to provide 
to the Committee for the record, illustrates, in 1987 certain areas 
of the country such as Region II, which covers New York, New 
Jersey and Puerto Rico, were seriously under-represeiited in rela- 
tion to their poverty statistics. 
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After a concerted effort by both the ACTION headquarters and 
field staff, we are confident that by the end of fiscal year 1989 we 
will meet our goal of having distribution of all regional VISTA re- 
sources within one percent of our allocation goals, which are based 
primarily on poverty statistics provided by the U.S. Census. 

In the New York region, for example, that has meant an in- 
crease from 265 volunteer service years in 1987 to 380 volunteer 
service years in 1989. This effort has made a significant impact on 
the agency's ability to insure that the VISTA resources are distrib- 
uted in an equitable manner and are reaching those who are in 
greatest need. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Shriver, I appreciate your compliments. I do 
take it as a compliment to be described as a revolutionary. I was 
twenty years ago and am today. 

Mr. Shriver. I meant it as a compliment. 

Mr. Bartlett. I took it that way. I appreciate it, from one fellow 
revolutionary to another. 

I tell yoji what I am troubled about and was troubled twenty 
years ago and am more troubled today. It is probably summed up 
in the comments that Lyndon Johnson made when' he initiated the 
war on poverty. 

You also commented in your testimony that even that term has 
been trivialized and made mto all manner of light humor. It is not 
humorous. 

He said thet many of those in society live on the outskirts of 
hope— some because of race, some because of poverty and many be- 
cause of both. 

It is our task, said Lyndon Johnson in 1968, to replace their de- 
spair with opportunity, noble words which seem to me to give the 
same or even added mandate today as then. 

The goal is not to replace their despair with the same despair, 
but slightly more money. In fact, the goal remains the same, to re- 
place their despair with opportunity. 

That leads me to my question. It is my hope that over the course 
of the next year or so, as the national debate, I hope, begins, that 
the political leadership on both sides— my question would be, do 
you think we collectively have sufficient maturity in our political 
leadership to take that revolution hrad on and to convert our 
thinking about the system of transfer payments which initiated 
largely in the 1960s and remains intact today— convert that think- 
ing into revolutionary thinknig about how to empower poor people 
to not be poor any more? 

How do we convert public housing into home ownership opportu- 
nities for all income strata or for subsidized tenants, to allow them 
to choose their own place to live, and not the government's choice 
of where they live, or to repeal or to modify the prevailing wage, 
which locks low income workers out of jobs? 

How do we allow parents to take an issue that has been contro- 
versial and should not be, to take the remedial reading— the feder- 
al government says, "We want to provide remedial education to 
low income students through Chapter I/' but the parents cannot 
decide what school to obtain that remedial education from in order 
to increase dramatically the take-home pay through an expansion 
of earned income tax credit. 
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How do we help neighbors organize in their own neighborhood to 
kick out the drug dealers using police and court and other kind of 
resources. 

So my question is, do we have at this point in our nation's histo- 
ry—with a kinder, gentler nation led by our president— do we have 
the political leadership on all sides of the spectrum to really wres- 
tle with those issues? 

Mr. Shriver. The truth of the matter is that you know more 
about that than I do, whether you have the necessary political 
leadership. 

The most that I can say in answer to your question is simply 
this. 

The office we started with was called the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. We sweated over that name. It was not something sent 
down by Lyndon Johnson or up from the United States Senate or 
the House— the name, I am talking about. 

I am glad that you picked out the word "opportunity," because 
that was a vital part of that legislation. Under that legislation, I 
might add, there were no transfer payments at all. There were no 
handouts—period, zero, no handouts. Nobody got anything for 
nothing. They had to work for it. 

^Mm]}^'^^^^ ^ VISTA volunteer they had to volunteer to join 
yibTA. If they were in the Job Corps they had to volunteer to get 
into the Job Corps. Til tell you, that was a wait for a lot of people. 

To volunteer to join something and go from a small town in 
Georgia to some camp out in Montana— that is a wrench. It was 
very difficult. 

So every program in the Office of Economic Opportunity was an 
opportunity program. It was also something you had to volunteer 
for. There were no handouts. 

The transfer payments which you talk about actually started to 
take place in the 1970s, not the 1960s. There have always been 
some transfer payments— I mean, going back forty or fifty years. 
However, the big increase to which you referred, I believe, histori- 
cally occurred in the 1970s, not the 1960s, and they are not part of 
the so-called war against poverty, the much maligned so-called war 
against poverty. 

I am not an expert on transfer payments. I am, I believe, an 
expert in opportunity. I think that is what the poor want and that 
IS what they are capable of responding to. 

I think that there is no question about the fact that people who 
have worked a lot in the slums knov/ that the people there them- 
selves have got many, many times better solutions to their prob- 
lems that experts from abroad— experts from outside. It is almost 
an hallucination to think that there are a lot of people in Washing- 
ton, or anywhere else, who are rich and know how to help the poor 
in detail. 

I can remember one of my friends, now deceased, the famous 
mayor of Chicago, Richard J. Daley, saying— I think he said it to 
i^yndon Johnson, as a matter of fact, and he certainly said it to 
me— he said. This whole idea of opportunity, Sargent, is crazy— if 
the poor knew how to get out of poverty they would not be poor " 
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He said that the idea of empowering people who are in the slums 
to come up with their own solutions to their own problems was to 
him an absolute canard. It could not work. 

I disagree with him profoundly in that. I think we not only found 
out that it was wrong — his idea was wrong— inside the United 
States in poverty-stricken areas. It is wrong overseas. 

Whenever we send Peace Corps volunteers to Peru or someplace, 
we do not go down there trying to tell them how to solve their 
problems. We try to work with them to come up with Peruvian so- 
lutions to their problems. We call that in the Peace Corps commu- 
nity development, and it is the same thing in community action. It 
is empowering people to solve their own problems. 

I agree with you completely in what you have said, but I do not 
have any answer to the broader question you posed. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is interesting that both of you are in concert regarding 
the need for community involvement, because that is where the 
problem is and they are the people who can understand better how 
to resolve their problems. 

I want to relate a little joke here. I first heard it about an Indian 
agent going to a reservation and making all of these promises and 
smoking a peace pipe on it, and it all related back to my own expe- 
riences in my own community. 

Instead of an Indian agent it was usually a politician who came 
into our community, who promises the world in every political 
speech, with all the things he was going to do for our community, 
and encourages us to vote for him. 

Like the Indian agent, who went from the gathering and making 
the promises to the tepee to smoke the peace pipe, in our communi- 
ty after an election, there was a celebration which we attended 
with the victor, because we were hopeful that he was going to ful- 
fill all of his promises. 

During the speech that the Indian agent was making, the Indi- 
ans kept shouting out a word— we will just use the word "hoya, 
hoya"— every time he made a promise. 

Well, in my neighborhood every time a politician made a promise 
he might have heard the same word— "hoya, hoya." 

Then on the way to the u>pee to smoke the pipe the Indian chief 
turned to the agent and said, "You be careful you don't step in 
that hoya.'' 

We could say the same thing in our case, as well. 

One of the ways we empower people to control their own destiny 
is to elect people or appoint people to political positions with a deci- 
sion- making ability. 

Only recently have we started to be successful. In the community 
where I live— and I use my own community for an example— for 
something like 25 years the community was 47 percent Hispanic. 
We had no Hispanics sitting on the city council. I was the first 
elected to the city council. 

I was elected, not with the total support of that Hispanic commu- 
nity, but with the support of the non-Hispanic community, because 
I convinced them that I was as red-white-and-blue American as 
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they were, and that my concerns were for the total commuritv. We 
were successful. 

In the assembly seat where I defeated the incumbent, it was the 
same thmg. Fifty-three percent were Hispanic. And for as long as I 
can remember, sinca I was a child in that valley in 1929, there had 
always been a non-Hispanic representing the Hispanic community. 

1 iu^ ^^^^ ■ control of their destinies. Who is going to 

make -the decisions? We have not always elected the best person 
trom the Hispanic community. Sometimes those people have trag- 
ically sold out to the power structure. 

Fortunately, through education, our younger Hispanics and 
younger blacks are becoming more in tune with what the power 
structure is about and how to use that power for their community 
And w^^ are electing better people and getting better people ap- 
pointed to positions of decision making, so that we are benefiting. 

It has vaken a while and is going to take a lot longer. In that 
regard, you spoke about hope. A lot of times we did not have alter- 
natives— we had choices. We were making choices 

Mr. Shriver. That is right. 

Mr. Martinez, [continuing] in too many instances we are making 
bad choices, and those alternatives have not been provided for 
those communities. 

VISTA is one way to do it. 

Mr. Shriver. Right. 

Mr Martinez. The thing that I like about VISTA is that you 
graduates from a college, who are white, 
middle-class, and leaders in their community— they gain more ex- 
perience from the involvement than does the local community. 

ir «f . support for the community comes from the community 
Itself. We heard Senator Rockefeller talk about how it took him six 
months to breaK the ice and to gain the confidence of that commu-. 
nity. 

This happens all the time. It is beginning to involve more and 
more people from the community. You say we have increased from 
SIX percent to 14 percent. But when you consider that ninety per- 
cent of the volunteers are recruited from those communities, I do 
not think that that is really a statistic that we can really be proud 

It is good that we are gaining, but we need to do better. We need 
to gain more people than that. 

In that regard, let me mention one more thing. You mentioned 
the priorities that we have such as defense and bailing out the sav- 
ings and loans. 1 here is one other big expense that we don't men- 
tion in terms of what VISTA does and keeps from happening and 
creating greater social problems for us. That is the idea of incarcer- 
ation and what it costs to incarcerate. 

Mr. Shriver. Yes. 
. Mr. Martinez. Do you realize the money it takes nationally to 
incarcerate people? One year of incarceration is ten times the 
amount it would take to be able to educate a person. It is vastly 
more cost effective to educate a person and motivate them than to 
incarcerate a person. 

Mr. Shriver. Amen. 
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Mr. Martinez. In that regard, what I would like to say is that 
illiteracy is the big problem and one of my major concerns. 

The aebate that is going to take place is whether you should 
lump literacy work in or keep it separate. Maybe I am paranoid, 
but I am concerned that a democracy only flourishes because there 
are truly educated people to run it. 

We need to educate those people in those neighborhoods who are 
not educated, who are illiterate, because that is going to empower 
them. 

I see a crying need not for lumping the money together, but for 
expanding the authorization and the appropriation for it— and for 
making programs that are successful, like the one in San Jose, 
more accessible in these areas th'^t do not have the most successful 
programs. 

I am really concerned about it. I ask, as the Director of Action, 
could you support the idea of a national clearing house for liter- 
acy? 

Ms. Alvarado. Congressman Martinez, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to review the specific proposal. 

I will tell you that I shaie your strong commitment and belief 
that one of the most important single root causes of poverty is, in 
fact, illiteracy and that it must be a primary and paramount goal 
of the ACTION Agency, throughout our programs, to ensure that 
our local communities have the opportunity to build strong literacy 
efforts. 

If that involves sharing information on successful approaches 
that have been taken in other communities, then that is certainly 
an approach that can be very beneficial. 

Mr. Martinez. Ms. Alvarado, there not really a proposal on the 
table. What I am looking for is direction and guidance, because I 
would like to make such a proposal and I would like to know that 
there is going to be support for it. 

It is difficult to convince any of *he 535 members of C!ongress 
that an idea is good if it did not come from them personally. So we 
need to find the people who are working in those areas, the people 
who really make programs work. You are working in Action, and 
so you are supportive of it. 

I really believe that there is a crying need right now for a na- 
tional clearing house on literacy programs. 

Ms. Alvarado. Certainly the concept of building a united coali- 
tion of individuals who are involved in literacy efforts is an ap- 
proach that we have favored within our agency. We have also fa- 
vored that within the area of substance abuse prevention. 

Because there are so inany federal, state and local programs 
which have proliferated through the years to address illiterac};, to 
address drug abuse prevention, to "ddress teenage pregnancy, it is 
beneficial to call all the players in and give them an opportunity to 
share information as to what is happening in the different fields of 
the battle, so to speak, so that people do not duplicate their efforts 
and so that the scarce resources that are available can be best uti- 
lized across the board. 

Hopefully the end result would be a minimizing of the turf bat- 
tles which, in my view, have really presented barriers in winning 
the war against illiteracy or against drugs and poverty. 
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«;^J^^^^'^^^^ i^^ ^l.^^ *his question. What technical as- 
sistance IS available right now to the new organizations that want 
to set up literacy programs? 
]fe there any technical assistance available through your offices' 
ALVARADO. We have provided training to our ACTION state 
o ^u" J'^Tv'^® s^ff of^^'^es located in every state. 
f^ Lt front line in terms of providing technical assistance 

A(m01?^"anfcV^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^"'^^ '^^y ---g 

Ar^^lnST^i^^^'u ^^^uP'"^^^™, ^"PPO'"* resources within the 
ACTION budget have been greatly diminished during the past sev- 

fL^nf^^^'^-/^*^^"^.^ JP.^'^t^al dollars they have remained con- 
. uncontro lable increases in expenses within program 
«y^r*tl.u ^^""^ *° ^bso'-b. such as pay increases, r?nff 
and so forth, we do not have all of our critical vacancies filled. So 
the technical assistance that we could provide has unfortunately 
not been of the magnitude that we would like. 

We are hoping to remedy that with our request, which we will be 
presenting on March 8, to do that. m , v, we win oe 

Mr. Martinez. I am going to ask a rhetorical question. I think I 
know the answer from what you just said. 

nnSiVi!f"'"^*'"r^.*"'"?,^.° ^® 'i^^^ Pl^'^e at the national level *.o 
upgrade the quality of literacy? 

Ms. Alvaradc. You are asking me, within the ACTION Agency? 
er^L^u^™^\^'' ^''^^ other agency. Is there an in- 

qu'lS^XT^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ "P^^'^^ the 

«f'lu^^^^'*^'^- ^really cannot answer that from the perspective 
of other agencies. I do know that thert; are innumerable private 
sector organizations such as Literacy Volunteers of America and 
other such organizations who are providing top-notch training. 

We have, in fact, tied in our volunteers and our project directors 
tL^pTowi^o wtk.' ^^"^'^ developed'an'd which has 

« SfL^";? P'"^^'^^ training to our people and we feel that that is 
a better use of our resources than specifically trvine to create a 
component within the ACTION Agency that wilPduplicate e?^^^ 
tise that IS availab e m the community and in the nation at large, 
so we have tapped into what does exist. ^ 
Mr. Martinez. That is a help. 

orlfnu fi! J^"''^'""^^^^ the Chairman asked about the programs 
onP iint ^'■\"Pp '^^^^'"^ "^'^^ national service. Leo Panette has 
one which came before our committee last year. 

^in^^ worked with several organizations and perfected his legisla- 
tion, and we think we have gotten to a point where if it is not per- 
fect it IS pretty near perfect. ^ 

There will be a fourth component of the VISTA program. It will 
Kr thin r ^^^'^i ^^'•l^^'-' other types of vdunteers 
hShLv? ^ '^""^^^ graduate from the white middle class neigh- 



.^11/ P *^ ^j"*^ component, age 16 to 25. These people really 
come from disadvantagecf backgrounds. We would provide! in 
return for their service to the community, education benefits and 
work experience and work ethic training. oeneiiis and 
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Do you think this would be a good idea to help meet some of that 
infrastructure need that is not being met now in the community? 

We imagine that there are anywhere from 35 to 114 of these 
kinds of corps all throughout the United States. Do you know for a 
fact how many there are? Fifty-three, I think, that we know of for 
a fact from our studies. 

I believe there has been a lot of work done. These people are 
going on to other employment and to worthwhile lives on a similar 
basis as Job Corps-ers. I do not see any conflict with the program 
as it exists now by adding this fourth component of 16- to 25-year- 
olds. 

What is your reflection on that? 

Mr. Shriver. I wish I had read the bill, but the congressman just 
sent it over to my office — I do not know exactly where yet— one of 
his assistants asked me about it just about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes ago, so I cannot make a comment about it as I have not even 
read it. 

Perhaps it is a very good idea. I am not saying against it. 

You know what happened in World War II when the intelligence 
services of the United States Army and Navy, et cetera, needed 
people trained in languages. They sent them for total immersion. 

Some of my friends went to those language courses, for example, 
and learned Japanese to be interpreters, working in the military. 

They trained thousands, hundreds of thousands of people in six 
months in the most esoteric languages for a white American to 
learn that could possibly have been the challenge. 

Actually, if you really wanted to take care of the literacy prob- 
lem that you are talking about, what you need is a national effort 
whereby everybody who wants to learn English can be taught it by 
a total immersion program. That is the way to learn a language. 

You can spend ten years in a normal school in the United States 
without learning any language, and you can actually pass courses, 
because what you do is write, and you cannot speak the language 
at all. I did it myself, so I know what I am talking about. I have 
seen plenty of other people do it — my own kids have done the same 
damned thing. 

You do not learn to speak the language, but you do learn it if 
you get a total immersion course. 

Now you say, "Well, that costs too much." That is what every- 
body always says. Everything costs too much when it is an objec- 
tive like the one you are interested in. 

The objective you have, I think, is a legitimate one and one 
which perhaps a huge number of people in the Spanish- speaking 
community would respond to. 

Why not underwrite that, like the Mexican-American Cultural 
Institute down in Texas does? Why not underwrite that kind of 
education, total immersion in language? We would overcome this 
problem in ten years, maybe quicker. 

Mr. Martinez. I think we would euminate a lot of other prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Shriver. That is correct, you would. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, let me ask that the record be )eft 
open so that Sargent Shriver can respond after he has studied the 
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£"w»r^^^^^^ '''''' ^« °p-- 

MpAlvSado^^^'*^' '^'^^"'^ Sargent Shriver and 

Ms. Alvarado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Shriver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It was a pleasure to be 
with you here today. 
Chairman Owens. Our pleasure. 

Our next and final panel consists of Dr. Daniel Thursz, the Presi- 

nlll?! f ^if*'°n^^ °" Asing; Mr. Wayne Meisel, the 

Director of the Campus Outreach Opportunity League; and Mr 
John Estrada the Coordinator of the Gang Intervention Program 
for the City of El Paso Youth Assistance Program urogram 
You may begin. Dr. Thursz. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DANIEL THURSZ, PRESIDENT, THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING, INC. 
J^ThuRSZ- Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

It has been a long morning and I will be as brief as I can anL 
permission, enter my testimony into the record. 

on T^"' I P}^^^ ^ ^ ^^'•^ fo'" a ""mber of reasons. 
pn^P nf \ni^\ *° celebrate with you the 25 years of the exist- 
ence of the VISTA program and the government's only full-time 
domestic volunteer service program. 

nnJT^^'"' ^ f ^''^ another reason to be here and it is a personal 

T ' , ^^''^^ Siyes me great happiness, 

lo !1 T 1 Y?-'u ^" associate professor at the University of Mary- 
land, I established one of the first VISTA training centers in the 

?fTr±^^^ir°'"'- *^u"" ^ °f absence ft thelnviStSn 
e^jl^^eent Shriver to become the Associate National Director of 
Vl&l A m the first couple of years of its existence 
In those days we had to invent an official context that would tan 

settings"" ^^"^ ^^^'''"^ ^'■^^ *° ^^'■'^ 

We made lots of mistakes during those first couple of years, but 
f Tfu ^ °^ excitement and a sense of synergy that made 
iJf f^u * were not only making a contribution to helping 
some of the poor of this country, but we were educating a whole 

Ke ofthis ^ounS'"^ P^^^^*^' 

Then, as now, VISTA had no age limit. It enlisted anyone who 
r„"np fv, f ^^^^'^^ impressed by the abundant evi- 

dence that older volunteers brmg special gifts to their service, not 
the least of which is their perspective on life, 
nrlp J 9 snn^^ remains a program for all generations. Of the 
present 2,800 volunteers, almost 22 percent are 55 or older That 
mcludes 160 persons who are 65 to 69 years old and seventy who 
are seventy years and up. 

and ^steadS VISTA^'l'c^' Y'" ^J"^^^"^' enthusiastic 

ana steadtast. VlblA has earned a place m our society and the 
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only change that all of us would recommend is that it be given the 
resources to renew itself and to make even more of a contribution. 

I am here today as the President of the National Council on the 
Aging, a nonprofit private organization with a membership of pro- 
fessionals and volunteers throughout the field. NCOA'S short defi- 
nition of its mission is that it has worked since 1950 to improve the 
lives of older Americans. One of our functions is to originate ideas 
that we all can test in the field. 

In the early days of OEO, during the so-called war on poverty, 
NCOA developed a model program to match low-income older per- 
sons to children with special, exceptional needs. That concept is 
embodied in another action program today known as Foster Grand- 
parents. 

The same concept has been applied in more recent days to three 
NCOA programs that I w^nt to mention briefly, because they dem- 
onstrate the value of service by older Americans to the young. 
They also tell how we hope to avoid the mistake of focusing VISTA 
or any other volunteer program only on the young. 

The statistics are clear. We who represent now an older part of 
the community have all the demographics in our favor. That 
means that we ought to begin to look at older people as a resource 
and not a dependent population that is frail— some of us are frail, 
but most of us are healthy and willing to continue to make a con- 
tribution to America. 

I would hope that we would not, in our desire to get young 
people involved in VISTA, eliminate a clear message that we are 
seeking all Americans and that older Americans can make a signif- 
icant contribution. 

Let me just, in conclusion, mention those three programs, be- 
cause they astrate what I am talking about. 

One is Family Friends, which now brings senior volunteers to the 
homes of chronically ill or disabled children twelve and younger, to 
help the parents and the children overcome the psychosocial stress 
that such families suffer. 

Family Friends is a win-win-win program. The volunteer benefits 
because he is loved and has a sense of purpose. The child who is at 
home, often isolated, benefits because there is somebody new who 
loves him and cares and hugs him. Finally, the parents, who are 
caught in this horrible, difficult situation, get rested and they win 
because they get a chance to go to the movies or to go out of the 
house and go shopping, knowing that somebody is part of the 
family. 

The second program is called Latchkey. Latchkey is, again, quite 
simple. It is just that senior center members, older Americans, can 
give a few hours of their time each day to after-school youngsters 
who otherwise might face loneliness or worse. 

Finally, Teamwork, a project that demonstrates that older job 
coaches can help younger people with disabilities find their place 
in the job market. Again, these are ways of tapping the resources 
of older Americans to make a difference. 

Now, I do not fool myself into thinking that all of these pro- 
grams will change the face of America, but there Is an old saying 
that if you save only one life it is as if you had saved the universe. 



VISTA has the ability to attract people of all ages to serve again 
and to make a difference and begin to save some lives. I think it is 
time for us to not only redouble but to take the step that Sargent 
Shriver talking about, to make VISTA the kind of pro-am 
that we had in mind 25 years ago and that has been decimated, un- 
fortunately, in the past too many years. 

Mr. Chairman, we of the National Council on the Aging would be 
happy to cooperate with you, members of Congress or with the ad- 
mmistration in making this possible. 

With your permission, I would like to submit some additional 
material that might be helpful for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Daniel Thursz follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BY DR. DANIEL THURSZ, PRESIDENT, 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING, INC. 

at a hearing by the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION, 
U.S. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIW AND LABOR 



TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE TO AMERICA 



Thank you Chairman Owens and members of the Subcommittee. I 
am pleased to be here for many reasons, including the 
observation, made in your letter of invitation, that this 25th 
anniversary year for VISTA provides an important opportunity to 
recognize the achievements of the federal government's only full- 
time domestic volunteer service program. You are also focusing on 
potential future missions for VISTA, which is especially 
appropriate at a time of renewed public interest in volunteer 
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relevant to this hearing's theme of volunteerism in action, and I 
will describe them in just a moment. 

First, however, I „ant to go back to the very earliest days 
Of VISTA, because I was there. In 1965, I took a leave of 
.'losence from my duties as an associate professor at the School of 
Social work and Community Planning in the University of Maryland 
in order to serve as Associate National Director for viSTA. We 
who were then working for the very young Office of Economic 
Opportunity did not have the good sense, or even the time, to be 
daunted by what we were called upon to do. 

At VISTA, we had to invent an official context that would 
tap the volunteer spirit while leaving it free to work in widely 
varying settings for a multitude of purposes. From the very 
beginning, it was clear that VISTA should have no age limit; it 
was meant to enlist anyone who wanted to serve, i soon became 
impressed by evidence that older volunteers bring special gifts 
to their service, not the least of which is perspective on life's 
happenings . 

VISTA remains a program for all generations. Of the present 
2,788 volunteers, 21.9 per cent are 55 years or older. This 
includes 176 between ages 60 to 64, 160 65 to 69, and 70 who are 
70 years and up. Older persons are also among those served by 
VISTA, in many ways, including meals delivery for the frail. In 
San Francisco, senior volunteers help other elders avoid 
mistakes in the uses of medication, to give another example of a 
Specific service. 
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My support for VISTA, as you can well imagine, is 
enthusiastic and steadfast. VISTA is a proud achievement. It has 
earned a place in our society. The only change I reconunend is 
that VISTA be given the resources to make even more of a 
contribution. 
NCOA'S INNOVATIONS 

Turning now to NCOA, I must first report that I have been 
with that great organization for less than a year. After leaving 
VISTA and returning to the University of Maryland as dean of the 
school of social work, I servert as Executive Vice President of 
B'nai B'rith International from 1977 to 1987. In those 
capacities, I maintained a strong conviction about the value of 
VISTA and volunteer action. When I joined NCOA in July 1988, I 
found that I had inherited a number of traditions and 
achievements from pioneering, independent thinker-activists. 

A number of those achievements relate to your request for 
views on the intergenerational and other roles of older persons 
as volunteers or recipients of volunteer services. I will briefly 
describe a few of them, because I believe that NCOA has gradually 
developed a body of knowledge and experience not only about 
service by elders but about the community needs they can help 
inset. 

o At the time I was serving with VISTA, NCOA developed 
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Foster Grandparents Program, now another ACTION 
program. In 1987, some 19,000 volunteers contributed 
almost 20 million hours to assist children who were 
disabled, illiterate, retarded, or even caught up in 
juvenile delinquency. Now accepted as part of the 
American scene, Foster Grandparents was once merely an 
idea. It turned out to be an idea that works, and 
inspires. 

NCOA in 1968 launched what has since become its Senior 
Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP) for 
disadvantaged older workers. Though not a program for 
unpaid volunteers, SCSEP has gradually built a body of 
knowledge about community service needs, training 
needed help SCSEP enrollees meet such needs, and 
supervisory skills that help older men and women as 
they take on new challenges. 

Project FIND, conducted by NCOA in 1966, helped 
document major gaps in services available for older 
Americans, including gaps that can be provided by 
volunteers. 

A Harris poll commissioned' by NCOA in 1974 found that 
22 per cent of the puj^xic 65 and over reported that 
they do volunteer work. A Harris poll conducted for 
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NCOA found in 1981 a strong desire by older Americans 
to remain active in society, not only through 
continuity in the paid labor force, but also through 
unpaid volunteer work. 

Several relatively recent NCOA programs put older 
Americans to work in intergenerational settings. 
"Family Friends" brings senior volunteers to the homes 
of chronically ill and disabled children 12 and 
younger, to help the parents and children overcome the 
psychosocial stress that such families suffer. A 
demonstration "Latchkey" project proved it is 
practical for senior center members to give a few 
hours of their time each day to become friends to 
afterschool youngsters who might otherwise face 
loneliness or worse while avaiting for parents to come 
home from work. "Teamwork" demonstrated that older "job 
coaches" can help younger persons nth disabilities to 
find their place in the job market. 

NCOA recognizes the importance of volunteers in other 
ways. Our National Institute of Senior Centers, for 
example, helps professionals develop volunteer 
programs. The same is true of our National Institute on 
Adult Daycare and other membership units. We are 
gradually building a wealth of knowledge on volunteer 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I've given this outline of NCOA experience with volunteer 
programs and community needs in order to help me make the point 
that we in this nation may have far more knowledge about 
mobilizing volunteers, and using their talents well, than we 
realize. 

The task now, it seems to me, is to sharpen our national 
thinking about the direction and nature of federal efforts to 
encourage still more volunteers of ail ages to take on whatever 
good causes motivate them. 

VISTA, after a quarter-century, offers a crucial framework 
for action— the opportunity to serve for a specified amount of 
time for a particular purpose. Foster Grandparents takes another 
route. Retired Volunteers in Service :o America, or RSVP, takes 
still another, making more than 387,000 volunteers available to 
47,200 community agencies nationwide. 

It is good that we have variety in our federal volunteer 
programs. But VISTA and the Peace Corps are the essential outlets 
for full time, dedicated service of Jboth young and old in the 
context of the highest ideals of our country. 

And now, it is high time that we begin to work towards 
certain national goals, and decide on ways to reach them. All our 
present efforts, including viSTA, are demonstration programs that 
amply demonstrated their value long ago. Their future development 
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is now dictated, not by their full potential usefulness, but by 
today's budgetary containment pressures. 

We need more than that. To make our case for a genuine 
national volunteer plan, we should begin Ijy documenting the needs 
that should be met and the ways in which volunteers can help us 
meet them. 

We hope that the present Administration's vision of a 
"thousand points of light" includes a realistic appraisal of the 
potential role of volunteers in reaching certain national 
objectives. It would be narrow indeed to regard volunteers as 
-nerely an inexpensive alternative to public responsibility and 
action. 

During this decade, the United states has been rearranging 
the division of government and the voluntary sector in meeting 
national needs. Too often the rearrangement is arbitrary and ill- 
considered. In the matter of optimum engagement of volunteers, we 
should avoid drift. We ought to pay attention to the lessons we 
should have learned over the past 25 years and before that, as 
well. 

I'll conclude by recalling other times in our history when 
volunteers in the United states reached peaks of activity, only 
to be shunted aside or even forgotten. The Civil War p?ayed an 
interesting role in the history of social welfare and the 
volunteer. On the one hand, it served as the instrument that 
suddenly enlarged the total volunteer force in the country. On 
the other hand it gave impetus to the development of the paid 
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worker as the essential "ingredient" for the effective 
administration of social service. Much the same situation arose 
after World War I. One of my favorite quotations comes from a 
social worker named, appropriately enough, Mary Goodwillie, She 
cnallenged the 1917 National Conference of Social Work with these 



"All the future of social work depends on the way we answer 
the question [of relationships between trained professionals 
and volunteers], for it is not by developing a small group 
of experts, but by leading the larger body of volunteers 
that social change is accomplished." 

Her warning does not apply exactly to the present situation. 
But it reminds us that a great deal of laboriously acquired 
knowledge about the best possible use of volunteers has been lost 
or diluted in the past. We have learned' a great deal more in the 
last 25 years. We must act now to develop it further and put it 
to use in new and exciting ways. We must make good use of the 
feeling, shared by so many in this nation, that volunteering is 
as much an opportunity as a duty. As Bradford Smith stressed in 
his study, Whv We Behavf. Lik^ A meri<:ans! 

"Mutual, voluntary service is the means by which the active 
citizen realizes his position in society, satisfies a need 
for achievement, and develops a sense of security and mutual 
respect . " 
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Chairman Owens. Without objection, the material will be en- 
tered into the record. 
Dr. Thursz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. The next speaker is Mr. Meisel. Wayne 
Meisel? 

Mr. Meisel. Yes, sir. Thank you for this chance to be in front of 
you. 

I have learned something today. I used to think that I wanted to 
be a congressman, but I have learned that I cannot sit still long 
enough. Maybe it is my upbringing as a preacher's kid. 

I also wanted to note to you that one problem I have is that I am 
dyslexic. It is something that I have overcome in a lot of ways, but 
one thing I cannot do is read aloud a written text, so I will do now 
what I have done, I think, all my life, and that is improvise. 

I am here representing 

Chairman Owens. Your statement will be entered into the 
record. 

Mr. Meisel. Yes, sir. Thank you. My spell-check went on the 
blink, but it always does because it kind of overheats v/henever it 
gets one of my documents in it. 

^ I represent an organization called COOL. COOL is a national ini- 
tiative youth-run program— a youth-led program — that works as a 

Elatform for vouth. We will work to build a new student movement 
ased on students in community service. 

We have about 450 colleges and universities that are part of that 
network, and in any given week there are between 200 and 250 
thousand students who work in different community service initia- 
tives. 

Over the last five years I have spent my time traveling to prob- 
ably over two hundred college campuses, working with students, 
community leaders and administrators trying to promote and 
champion the idea of students in service. 

When I was growing up, a lot of people talked about what they 
wanted to be when they got older. Most of my friends wanted to 
play for the Knicks or play for the Mets or be a rock star. There is 
one thing that I wanted to be— I wanted to be VISTA when I was 
growing up. 

When I first learned about VISTA— I think it was from my big 
brother who had been assigned to me from the local college — it was 
something ^-^at he told me he was thinking of doing. It sounded 
great to me. 

Again, being a preacher's kid, I was always a little nervous about 
anything that seemed too religious, but VISTA seemed to be a way 
to do good without necessarily being good. That is an important 
distinction for a preacher's kid. 

When I was growing up in the late 1960s and early 1970s, it was 
a time of crisis and it was a time of hope. I r3member vividly, 
having grown up in central New Jersey, the riots in New York and 
reading and hearing about Watts and what was going on in De- 
troit. 

At the same time, there seemed to be a real hope to end poverty 
and a hope to end racism. Young people particularly seemed to be 
especially challenged and for some reason capable of making some- 
thing happen in that area. 
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Over the years, however, something happened. Over those years 
people s attitudes about young people have changed. Instead of 
lem^ solution, somehow they became part of the prob- 

As a young kid in high school I didn't like it, but somehow I be- 
lieved It. I guess I figured-back then I believed everything I read 
and heard. 

. Today that stereotype that young people don't care and are not 
interested continues to hold forth. 

Since that time I have discovered— or, should I say, I have redis- 
covered—something else. Idealism is the nature of youth. Let me 
say that agam, because we do not hear that very often. Idealism is 
the nature of youth. 

It is something that I knev/ when I was ten, but somehow I was 
talked out of it. Young people are not apathetic— vegetables are ap- 
athetic. People are not apathetic. 

Young people's commitment and desire to be involved and their 
Idealism is as much a part of any young person as a child's curiosi- 
ty IS to a growing child. 

Like any athletic or artistic or musical talent, when left unsup- 
ported, young peop e s idealism and willingness and desire to serve 
will atrophy and fail to manifest itself 

Young people do care, and given the proper leadership, structure 
and challenge they will serve. When they do not get involved it is 
not because ihey do not care— it is because we have failed to tap 
and channel their energies. 

Young people are particularly good at four things, in my study of 
being a young person. 

Young people are particularly good soldiers, and that is very sup- 
portive. When John Paul Jones defeated the British in the battle of 
the Great Lakes in 1812 he was nineteen years old. Today we 
would call him a freshman. 

Athletes are encouraged. Denise Parker is fourteen years old and 
she IS the best archer this countiy has to offer and won an Olympic 
medal in Seoul this year. 

Young people are great at computers. Steve Jobs and William 
leadit '■evolutionized the computer industry and continue to 

Young people are also great servants. They are low cost, high 
energy and embody certain talents of creativity, infectious enthusi- 
asm and the impatience of youth. 

We encourage the first three, but oftentimes we leave the last 
one unchallenged. America needs to challenge and support its 
young people to serve. ff 
^What does VISTA have to do with this? It has everything to do 

VISTA has the potential to challenge and support young people 
to serve. Current however, there are some structural flaws that 
inhibit VISTA to reach out to young people. 

• . u^- n°"'*, ?®°P^® set involved? Some do. Maybe I could 

just briefly share with you a story of a woman named Louisa, who 
happens to be a good friend of mine. She graduated from college 
f N J™^ a VISTA volunteer and joined the Literacy Volunteers 
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One of Louisa's job's while she was at VISTA was to tutor a 
woman named Jamie. Both Jamie and Louisa were 23 years old, 
but Jamie had just gotten out of prison, had three children, and 
each of them had been taken away. She needed to get a job, and in 
order to get a job she needed to get a license, and in order to get a 
license she needed to pass the written test. 

Louisa started working with Jamie and as she was instructed to 
do, every session she was asked, "Are there any words you want to 
Uarn today, Jamie?" Then they would begin the lesson, 

A couple of months later, around Christmastime, after Jamie 
had a particularly hard day trying to get access to visit her chil- 
dren during the holidays, the tutoring session started. 

Again, Louisa asked that same question — "Are there any words 
you would like to learn today?" 

Jamie paused. She said, "Yes, there are two words I want to 
learn. I want to learn the words respect and I want to learn the 
word dignity." 

This was no longer a reading class. Instead, this was a struggle 
to discover and gain respect and dignity for these two women. 

After a year's time Jamie got her license. She got her job and 
was able to reunite her family. Louisa continued as a VISTA volun- 
teer and has since joined to work with me to create a national initi- 
ative to try to get college students involved and campuses involved 
in addressmg the problems of literacy. 

This is a tale of two cities, this is a tale of two heroines and this 
is a tale of VISTA. 

The best figures that I have been able to come up with show that 
13 percent of VISTA are people 18 to 25, At one point in the 1960s 
I was informed that it was as high as somewhere in the seventy 
percentile. 

Rather than a?sume that voung people today, though, are not as 
interested as they were back in the 1960s, we have to understand 
the pressures, because if we understand the pressures then we can 
perhaps come up with effective responses. 

The things that keep people from getting involved in VISTA— we 
have talked about them before in this hearing— how people do not 
know about VISTA, students do not know about it. As Trish told 
you, it is often difficult to figure out how to get placed. 

Community agencies that have VISTA opportunities often do not 
vant young people to be involved because of the stereotypes that 
they have about young people. The stipend that VISTA offers is 
often below the poverty level. 

The only thing more difficult, I think, than living in New York 
City on $513 a month, which is the current VISTA stipend, is 
trying to convince a young person that they can, indeed, do that. 

I am reminded of the quote that says, Make it difficult, but 
don't make it impossible." 

VISTA has taken several steps under the leadership of Jane 
Kenney, to address these problems that should be recognized and 
applauded. 

Last year in over two hundred school newspapers ads were 
placed to inform students about VISTA. Twenty two hundred pam- 
phlets were sent out to different career placement offices to inform 
students about VISTA, 
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The agency has sponsored a pamphlet to encourage agencies to 
hire young people. It has also established the Student C!ommunity 
Service Program, which supports young people in high school and 
college to do different community service. 

I have several recommendations. Those include that what we 
need to have happen is that we need VISTA to have a presence on 
campus. We need to recruit and we need to make young people 
aware of the image of VISTA. We need to support individuals to 
get placement. We need to create more placements for VISTA. 

In a survey done at the University of Minnesota 25 percent of 
the student body suggested that they would be interested in doing 
some kind of VISTA activity if it were offered to them. That repre- 
sents eight thousand students. 

It would be a disservice to try to get all of these young people 
interested in joining something like VISTA when there is no place 
to put them. 

VISTA also needs to champion a spirit. VISTA is something ex- 
citing. VISTA is something that makes a difference. Finally, yes, 
there is a need to raise the stipend level. 

Somehow it seems that the Peace Corps takes care of its own and 
the Army takes care of its own. VISTA needs to do the same. 

I am reminded of a quote by the teacher who was asked why he 
decided to leave his profession if he liked his job. He responded, 
"How can you love something that doesn't take care of you?^ 

There is a lot of talk about national service. I know I have got to 
get off this platform, but I think that VISTA is a very important 
piece of that discussion of national service. It is a pillar. It is a cor- 
nerstone. 

This nation has talked a lot about the need for national service 
but national service has failed to capture the imagination of both 
the policy makers and the public. In part, it is because we have a 
confused and a not very well defined ^dsion of what national serv- 
ice is. 

National service is not one particular program. National service 
is a spirit. National Service is a call to service. The person who was 
most successful in doing that was John F. Kennedy. He challenged 
young people and he supported young people. 

There must be a way for young people to serve and feel a part of 
that national service. 

There are four key cornerstones to developing a strong national 
service program— working; with high schools and junior high 
schools to create community service programs, working with col- 
leges and universities to create service initiatives, working with 
corps like the San Francisco Conservation Corps and working to 
provide opportunities for individuals to have placements in commu- 
nity agencies. 

The fourth area is what VISTA offers and must continue to offer 
if America is going to have a strong national service program. 

In conclusion, I would just like to make the statement that 
VISTA has made a major contribution to this country. It has cre- 
ated heroes and heroines like Louisa and Jamie. Their work must 
be both celebrated and continued. The history of VISTA is one of 
the great chapters of this country. The promise is one of our great 
dreams. 
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As we approach the twenty-fifth anniversary of VISTA, I hope it 
will not be a painful reminder of what might have been or faded 
dreams. Instead, I hope it will be a celebration, one that will recog- 
nize the heroic deeds and noble actions of individuals and commu- 
nities alike and that VISTA will experience a rebirth of energy, 
commitment and purpose. Thank you. Sir. 

[The prepared statement of Wayne Meisel follows:] 
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Testimony by Wayne Meisel 
to the House Committee on Education and Labor 
for VISTA and its 25th Anniversary 
February 6, 1989 

When I was growing up in Central New Jersey in the late 60's and early 70's there was a 
lot of talk about what we wanted to do when we got older. Most of my friends wanted to 
play for the Knicks or the Mets while others wanted to be fireman, astronauts and rock 
stars. When I was growing up there was one thing that I wanted to do» I wanted to be 
VISTA. 

I do not even know how I first heard about VISTA. I think it was when my big brother, 
who was a cdlege student that had been assigned to me by a local big brother program. 
He told mc it was something that he was planning to do. 

It sounded like a great thing to mc. Being a preachers kid. I was always weary of anything 
that was veiy religious. VISTA, however, seemed to be a way for me to do good without 
necessarily being good or being viewed by my peers or parents as a goody good. 

That was a dmc when there was crisis in the streets of our cities. I vivklly remember the 
riots in Newark and hearing about Watts and Detroit. Yet at the same time there was a 
hope, particularly among young people that somehow we could change things. There was 
a belief and a commitment that this nation ccnild come closer to ending poverty and 
eliminating racism. Young people in particular scented especially capable and ready to do 
what they could to make this happen. 

Then something happened over the next few years. I do not remember a particular moment 
when I siancd thinking this way, but somewhere during that rinw it became clear that 
young people, instead of being seen as idealistic and concerned, became apathetic and 
uninterested in community issues. I dkl not like the stereotype that people had about me 
and my generation or uiat I had about my peers. I assumed, however, the things that I read 
and heard were true and I accepted them as fact. 

This negative stereotype of young people continues today. Survey after survey, article 
after article suggests and indeed "proves" that young people do not care. 

Idealism and the nature of youth 

I have come to discover something else, or should I say rediscover something. Idealism is 
the nature of youth. Let mc say it again because we do not hear it very often, "idealism is 
the nature of youth." It is something I knew when I was ten but some how I got talked out 
of it. Young people arc not apathetic, vegetables are apathetic. Idealism is as instinctive to 
a young person as curiosity is to a growing child. Yet. like athletic ability, artistic talent or 
intellectual capability, when left unchallenged and unsupported klealism and commitment to 
serve will atrophy and fail to manifest itself. 

Young people do care and are involved. Given the proper leadership, strucmre and 
challenge young people will serve their communities and serve their country. When 
students do not get involved it is not because they do not care, but because we have failed 
to tap and channel tiieir energy, creativity and infectious enthusiasm. Rather then an apathy 
on the part of young people, we arc experiencing a sGiictural apathy. Our leaders, 
govrmmcnt. agencies and institutions have failed to present an effective challenge and 
support meaningful and competent programs. 
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Young people arc particularly gifted in four areas. Young people make great soldiers. 
When John Paul Jones defeated the British in the battle of the Great Lakes in 1812 he was 
nineteen years old. Today we would call him a freshman. Young people make great 
athletes. Denisc Paricer at age 14 is the best female archer and an Olympic medal winner in 
Soul this past Summer. Young people are great at computers. Steve Jobs and William 
Gates in thdr early twenties revolutionized the computer industry and continue to lead and 
challenge that industry. Young people also make great community servants. They are low 
cost, high energy and embody such qualities as creativity, impatience and infectious 
enthusiasm. This is something that all our communities need. We encourage and support 
the flr^: three areas, but not the last. 

America needs to challenge and support its young people to serve. 
VISTA 

What docs this have to do with VISTA? 
It has everything to do with VISTA. 

VISTA has the potential to both the challenge and support young people to serve their 
country. Currently there are some structural flaws that inhibit ViSTA's ability to do this 
for young people. 

Why don't young people get involved in VISTA? Some do. 
Let me share with you a story about one that did. 

Louisa graduated from college and went to work for Literacy Volunteers of new Jersey as a 
VISTA Volunteer. One of Louisa's job was to tutor several adult learners. One of those 
people was Jamie, who like Louisa was a twenty-three year old woman. 

When the two began working together, Jamie she had recently been released from prison. 
All three of her children had been taken away and she was unable to regain custody. In 
order to do so Jamie needed a job and to get a job she needed to be able to drive. To be 
able to drive she needed a drivers licence. She couldn't get a licence because she could not 
past the written test 

Each time Louisa and Jamie would get together Louisa would start out the session with the 
question that she had been taught to ask... "Are there any particular words that you want to 
leam today" and they would go on from there. 

One day, after Jamie had been bounced around from one agency to the next trying to get 
access to her children she came to meet with Louisa. In her typical high energy manner 
Louisa asked Jamie the question that she always began with, "Are there any particular 
words that you want to leam today." Jamie stopped for a nooment ... and responded, 
"Yea, there are two words that I want to leam. I want to leam the woid respect and I want 
to leam the word dignity." 

From that point on this was no longer a reading class. It was a struggle to gain and 
discover respect and dignity for these two woman. For the next year the two worked 
together. Jamie got her drivers licence, found a job and eventually regained custody of her 
family. Louisa fmished her stay as a VISTA volunteer and then went on to create and \ead 
a national initiative to encourage colleges students and campuses to work on addressing the 
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problem of iUitcracy. Today Louisa is not only one of the leading figures in the literacy and 
the new student community service movements. uicaw/dna 

This is a tale of two cities, a tale of two heroines, a tale of what VISTA is aU about 
VISTA and young people today 

Thirteen percent of VISTA volunteers fit into the 18 -25 age bracket. O/mparcd to the late 
W s when the numbers were up in the high 70's. these numbers are low. While I strongly 
support and encourage the involvement of other people in VISTA, especiaUy older 
Amcncans and individuals on public assistance, it is important that young people be an 
acuve and vital presence within VISTA. 6 ^ un 

Rather then make the assumption that young people arc different or just not interested as 
mey were twenty years ago, it is important to uncover the reasons why young people are 
not as uivolvcd vvidh VISTA. By doing this we will understand the pressures ^ouSg people 
are faced with and be able to come up with effective responses. shw*"^ 

In my travels I have found that young people are not involved in VISTA for the following 
reasons. ivuvwui^ 

• Young people do not know about VISTA. Some may have a vague notion of what it is 
but most students have never heard of it When I tell them, they become interested, 

• Even when a student docs decide he/she wants to become a VISTA volunteer it is often a 
ditticult. confusing and discouraging process to get a placement with VISTA. 

• VISTA sponsoring agencies are often not interested in hiring individuals in the 18-25 aee 
group This attitude is reflective of the general public's perception that young people are 
not reliable, committed or capable of providing quality service, °r r 

• The stipend for a VISTA volunteer as it stands now is below the poverty level. Unless 
someone is on Federal assistance or has the financial backing of supportive parents it is 
often difficult for uidividuals to be able to join VISTA, As I understand it. stipend levels in 
many parts of the countiy are below poverty level. 

V^^c^ ^^^^"^^ ? convince anyone that they can Uve in New York metropolitan area on 
Ac $5 13 per month stipend that VISTA cuncntly offers. It is more difficultto actually try 
and do it. Young people do not need to be earning a fortune but they do need enough to 
mce basic needs of shelter, food and health care. WhUe there are a few people that will get 
involved even at this stipend level, a viable subsistence level is necessary in order to attract 
ullpolible 3"^^^' ^ reminded of the quote " Make it difficult but please don't make it 

Action by ACTION 

In the past 1 -w years ACTION has taken several steps to support w uth involvement in 
community service that should be recognized. ik- / um uvuivcmcmin 

; placed ads in over 200 campus newspapers and sent matenal to over 

2,2U0 career placement offices. 

• In response to agencies not wanting to higher younger people the agency commissioned 
our organization to wnte a booklet to reach out to VISTA sponsored agencies encouraging 
them to hire younger people as VISTA's. ^ 
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• ACTION has also established the Student Community Service Program which supports 
the development and growth of high school, college and community efforts designed to get 
students involved The community service grants have played a major role in the 
development and strengthening of this student service movement by supporting over 100 
service initiatives that place thousands of students in the community on a weekly basis. 
They will also hopefully educate community agencies about the important role that young 
people can play in addressing community concerns. 

Recommendations 

Listed below are several suggestions on on ways VISTA can encourage and support youth 
involvement 

• presence on campus- 
Students need to know about VISTA. They need to know that the program exists, 
understand it and be aware of the history and the impact that it has had. Therefore we need 
to spend more energy educating this population and recruiting at schools 

• support individuals in finding VISTA placements 

Not only do people need to be educated and encouraged to apply to be a VISTA volunteer 
but they need help in going through the process. Currently irom stories that I have heard 
from peers it is an inoedible frustrating and discouraging process. Some type of national 
recruiting scheme needs to be created so that we can support individuals who are interested 
but need guidance and support 

• create placements 

'we would be doing everyone a disservice if we left here, made a massive recruiting blitz to 
get young people interested and then had no place for them to go. As I have noted the 
interest is great In a recent survey completed at the University of Minnesota, 25% of the 
students surveyed said they would give strong consideration to serving in a program like 
VISTA. It seems to me that currenUy we do not have the slots to support a large number of 
young people in VISTA. I hope this will change. 

• champion the spirit of service 

VISTA I hope will provide leadership and a challenge to America's youth. VISTA needs to 
be presented to young people today as an exciting and viable program that enables them to 
make a difference. The agency needs to support a leadership and an image that projects this 
to our young people. 

• raise stipend levels 

There are no two ways about it. Stipends must be raised if you want to enable young 
people to serve as VISTA volunteers. Peace Corps takes care of its own, the army takes 
care of its own, but VISTA, with stipends that exist below the poverty level, to often does 
not. I am reminded of the quote by the teacher that said when asked if he liked the 
profession that he recently left, '* How can you love something that doesn't take care of 
you." 

The National Service debate and VISTA 

There is much talk of late about national youth service. It is exciting that this topic has 
reached such a high level of debate and is now on the agenda of policy makei^ and 
educations. One question that people might have is how does VISTA relate to all of this. 
VISTA must be a major piece of the national youth sci vice initiatives. 

National service in essence is a call to service, a challenge to all young people to serve. A 
junior high student collecting cans for a food drive or participates in a March of Dimes 
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walkathon, a 19 year old member of the San Francisco Conservation Corps, a junior at the 
Umvcrsity of I^mjesota working in a tutoring program oc a recent coUegc graduate 
w^g as a VISTA volunteer in SummcrvUlc. New Jersey must all be felt that they art 
part of the nanonal youth service movement. ^ 

How can we chaUenge young people to gel involved and thus create a national service 
progr^? There are four key areas that need to be covered They arc high school and 

rTf n P^^' ^^"^S^ and university initiatives, full time service coips such 
as the Caltfomia Omsavanon Cops and fuU time individual placements, primarily for 
recent graduates ofhighschck)l and college. 

^ui^l^ H K ^^^"^^ represents. To present a strong "call to serve" to our nation's 
^?QTA ' u^^^'^ encourages and enables them to serve at a full time 

level. VISTA has done this in the past This country needs VISTA to do it now. 

An anniversary and a rebirth for VISTA 

VISTA has made a major contribution to this country. It has created heros z^d heroines 
t^l'^^c'!l^/r'^' Their work must be both celebrated and continued. TTie history of 
VISTA IS one of the great chapters of this counto^. its promise is one of our great dreSns. 

!^LT mlK""^ ^L^ r "^'^^"^ V^S'^'^' ^ i« ^" no« be a painful reminder of 
what might have been faded dreams and dashed hope. Instead I hope it will be a 
celebration, one that wUl recognize the heroic deeds and the noble actions of individuals 
^rp'o^'"""' "^"^^ "^'^ ''^^^^ ""P^"^"^ ' "'^^ cnrrgy.""^^^^ 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Estrada. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN ESTRADA, COORDINATOR, CITY OF EL 
PASO'S GANG INTERVENTION PROGRAM 

Mr. Estrada. Thank you, Mr. Owens and members of the com- 
mittee. Thank you for inviting us to be here for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Volunteers in Service to America — the VISTA pro- 
gram. 

My name is John Estrada. I am the coordinator for the Gang 
Intervention Program in the city of El Paso, Texas, under the De- 
partment of Community and Human Development. We are defjply 
privileged to come before this committee on behalf of VISTA. 

The year was 1966 when I first heard of VISTA, as I had been 
one of the fortunate students to be selected to participate in the 
Upward Bound program. 

I remember that among those upper classmen from the Universi- 
ty of Texas at El Paso, then called Texas Western Collie, who 
served as tutor-counselors was Mr. Larry Sears, whom we came to 
find out was a VISTA volunteer assigned to that project. 

The influence of Mr. Sears and indeed the whole staff of the 
Upward Bound project was a turning point in my life as well as 
those of my peers. Having come from the barrio element and, in 
fact, a product of some anti-poverty programs, I have long felt a 
sense of joy and salvation from these experiences. 

My adult and professional life has been devoted to helping my 
fellow man. I do not need to be a VISTA to be humbled. My humil- 
ity has, indeed, however, given me strength to help my fellow man. 

The concept from which VISTA operates— to mobilize community 
resources, to address specific poverty-related problems — is consist- 
ent with my individual and programmatic philosophy. Only when 
you teach people how to become self- sufficient will their quality of 
life improve significantly. So it is with the VISTA project which we 
operate in El Paso, Texas. 

We are a young population, and indeed the problems confronting 
our youth are very severe. Among these are high rates in dropouts, 
teen pregnancies, drug abuse, illiteracy, delinquency and gangs. 

It is a well-documented fact that all these social ills are interre- 
lated, with their roots stemming from low socioeconomic condi- 
tions. 

In an attempt to address these issues we have formulated our 
Gang Intervention Program, which is now entering its fourth year 
in operation. 

To a very large part, the program was made possible through the 
federal ACTION program through its VISTA project. The city of El 
Paso provides administrative support while Action provides the 
VISTA volunteer slots. 

Let me elaborate on how invaluable this project has been to our 
people and our community. From the onset, this project was well 
thought out and received considerable support from the city gov- 
ernment. 

Our relationship with the state program director, Mr. Jerry 
Thompson, and his staff, the regional director Mrs. Paulette Stan- 
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defer, and indeed with Ms. Jane Kenney and Ms. Donna Alvarado 
at the federal level has been extremely supportive. 

This has given us the impetus to develop strong linkages within 
our own city. The vehicle for this is the Mayor^s Task Force on 
Gang Intervention, where representatives from the various sectors 
of our community, such as council members, police, school, hous- 
mg, recreation, mental health, social work, youth employment, lay 
people and others come together to openly discuss ideas on what 
direction we are heading and how we can better serve our youth. 

As coordinator for the VISTA project, my role is to inform the 
conrimittee on our overall goals and objectives and to enlist their 
assistance m mobilization of resources to bring to bear to this com- 
plex problem. 

Within the past three years the credibility of our project and 
hence the reciprocity of our networking efforts have materialized. 

The role of the VISTA volunteers in the barrios has been to aug- 
ment whatever services exist or, if there are none, to identify said 
and begin to mobilize these resources for a viable service delivery 
system. 

Their role is not adversarial but rather complementary. The gen- 
eral approach is holistic in nature. We feel that we have made sig- 
nificant strides in this endeavor. 

Because of the unique circumstances which local gangs create, 
we have recruited and will continue to advocate for the local re- 
crmtment of VISTA volunteers from the barrio ranks. 

These volunteers have provided the invaluable opportunity to 
a -^ss this unique target population because most of them are very 
streetwise and themselves have survived the gang element so prev- 
alent m our barrios. 

Of course, providing proper training in street work and social 
work principles is paramount for the VISTA volunteers. In our ex- 
perience this combination has been very fruitful. In the absence of 
?7^^rr?°®^H^^ models for many of these young people, the 
VlblA volunteer has emerged and he has worn the responsibility 
and respect well. 

^ I would like to highlight the finer qualities of the VISTA project, 
including some of the functions of the VISTA volunteers as well as 
their impact upon the youth they serve and the community as a 
whole. ^ 

As I have indicated, we are using a community-based approach 
to the proulems of gangs, and through the VISTA volunteers we 
are enlisting and mobilizing community resources to benefit identi- 
fied youth. 

The VISTA volunteers have been very instrumental in giving 
input to the VISTA Project Work Plan, which consists of 27 goals 
and objectives. 

Other functions include identification of youth at risk. They 
serve as liaison for community and community service providers, 
attend meetings to address barrio problems, make referrals to 
youth programs, to jobs, establish committees to address problems. 
Identify and seek out resources to benefit youth, and assist with 
the provision of direct intervention methods and socialization ac- 
tivities which are designed to increase their respective level of 
functioning. 
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In brief, the overall function is to reduce the incidence of gang- 
related activities among identified youth. In many respects the 
VISTA volunteer is the epitome of a grass roots worker in the 
barrio bastions. 

The success of the VISTA project has served as a role model for 
others to follow. It has rekindled the belief that collaboration and 
coordination of effort to address social problems does not need to 
entail large pots of money. 

One of the keys to the mobilization effort is the sense of commu- 
nity pride which each community has to realize. In our city we 
have come to grips with this and have begun to fully realize the 
negative impact and economic costs of disenfranchisement of our 
youth. 

The VISTA volunteers have had a very positive impact on the 
youth that they serve because for the most part they would have 
gone without. As with most prevention programs, units are diffi- 
cult to measure. 

However, we can say without reservation that the overall atti- 
tude and awareness of our community toward the gang problem 
has changed tremendously. 

Through the efforts of VISTA volunteers we have been able to 
identify youth groups who could potentially become gangs, and we 
have established an alternative for them to participate in more 
constructive activities. 

Over the years we have been able to work with over five hundred 
youths and with another five hundred family members. Working 
with the Youth Employment Program, we have been able to find 
summer jobs for fifty youths. We have been able to work with the 
school system to identify over three hundred potential dropouts 
and have succeeded in keeping them in school. 

We have worked with as many of the local organizations as possi- 
ble to bring to bear efforts to try to increase the level of function 
for a lot of these youngsters, a very con3iderable part of whom are 
parents. 

Another component that we were able to access has been the 
business sector, whom we have been able to successfully lobby to 
provide free passes to Sunday football games, the circus, the rodeo, 
the amusement park and we have received other products to give 
as incentives to youth such as T-shirts, school supplies, reading 
books, dictionaries, pizzas, hamburgers. Cokes and other prizes 
such as trophies and certificates. 

The VISTA Volunteers have been very instrumental in getting 
us positive media coverage for youth activities. In short, we have 
been able to work with high risk youth and the VISTAs have stood 
up and delivered. 

This work with youth has been permeated the rest of the com- 
munity, where there is now a sense that we are able to contain this 
problem before it gets out of hand. We have created a sense of com- 
munity involvement where we are now accessing the right groups, 
such as Leadership El Paso, the civic clubs such as Kiwanis, Opti- 
mists, Lions, Boy Scouts, 4-H, YMCA, YWCA, the Arts Resources 
Department, the Community Foundation and other significant 
action groups. 
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Through VISTA volunteer efforts we are bridging the gap with 
traditional organizations and using nontraditional approaches. 
These are all positive impacts which can be directly attributed to 
the VISTA volunteers. 

It is now to the point where we are invited to present and to par- 
ticipate in key committees dealing with our youth. The combina- 
tion of forces of which VISTA volunteers are an integral part has 
lent itself very well to this problem. 

In summary, I would like to again thank this committee for the 
great opportunity to come before you and share my utmost admira- 
tion for the VISTA program and to encourage its continued fund- 
ing. 

In closing, I would like to say, let us gang up on the real issues 
confronting our youth. Viva VISTA. 

As a footnote, I would like to say that life in the barrio can be 
captured in the words of Tennyson. ''So many worlds, so much to 
do, so little done, such things to be." 

It is a very fatalistic outlook, but I feel that VISTA is the key 
word and we n^ed to encourage and continue VISTA, because 
VISTA in Spanish means "vision." 

I think that Sargent Shriver captured it very well. We had the 
vision 25 years ago, and let us continue with the vision into the 
future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of John Estrada follows.] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN ESTRADA, COORDINATOR 
cm OF EL PASO'S GANG INTERVENTION PROGRAM 



Major Owens and members of the Committee, thank you for inviting us 
to present testimony to this hearing on the 25th Anniversary of the 
Volunteers In Service To America (VISTA) Program. My name is John 
Estrada. I am the Coordinator for the Gang Intervention Program in the 
City of El P'^so, Texas under the Department of Community and Human 
Development. We indeed feel privileged to comL before this Committee on 
- . ilf of VISTA. 

The yea*^ was 1966 when I ^irst heard of VISTA as I had been one of 
the fortunate stiutnts to be selected to participate in the Upward Bound 
Program. I remember that amonc those upper classmen from the University 
of Texas at El Taso, then called Texas Western College, who served as 
tutor-counselors was Larry Sears whom we came to find out was a VISTA 
Volunteer assigned to this project. The influence of Mr. Sears and 
indeed the whole staff on the Upward Bound Project was a turning point 
in my life as well as those of my peers. Having come from the barrio 
element and in fact a product of some anti-poverty pfj^rams, I have long 
felt the sense of joy and salvation from there experiences. My adult 
and professional life has been devoted to helping my fellow man. The 
concept from which VISTA operates - to mobilize community resources to 
address specific poverty related problems is consistent with my 
individual and programmatic philosophy. Only when you teach people how 
to become self-sufficient will their quality of life improve 
significantly. So it is with the VISTA project we operate in El Paso, 
Texas. 

Ours is a diverse and growing community with a population of over 
half & million. Within a rock's throw lies our sister cit , Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. El Paso continues to serve as its namesake, 
Paso del Norte (Pass to the North) . Our ~oblems utb many and 
multi-faceted. Our population is predominantly hispanic and yet most of 
the social problems continue to plague our people. We are a young 
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population and indeed the probleos confronting our youth are severe. 
Aaong these are high rates in dropouts, teen pregnancies, drug usage, 
illiteracy, delinquency and gangs. It is a well documented fact that 
all these social ills are inter-related with their roots stemming from 
low-socio-economic conditions. In our attempt to address these issues 
we have formulated the Gang Intervention Program which is now entering 
its fourth year of operation. To a very large part, this program was 
made possible through the Federal ACTION Program through its VISTA 
project. The City of El Paso provides administrative support while 
ACTION provides the VISTA Volunteer slots. 

Let me elaborate on how invaluable this project has been to our 
people and our community. From the onset, this project w« well thought 
out and received considerable support from the city government. Our 
relationship with the State Program Director Mr. Jerry Thompson and his 
staff, the Regional Director Ms. Paulette Standefer and indeed with Ms. 
Jane Kenny and Ms. Donna Alvarado at the Federal level has been 
extremely supportive. This has given us the impetus to develop strong 
linkages within our own city. The vehicle for this is the Mayor's Task 
Force on Gang Intervention where representatives from the various 
sectors of our community i.e.. council members. Police, school, housing, 
recreation, mental health. scci.U work, youth employment, lay people and 
others come together to openly discuss ideas on what direction we are 
heading and how we can better serve our youth. As coordinator for the 
VISTA project, my role is to inform the committee on our overall Goals 
and Objectives and to enlist their assistance on mobilisation of 
resources to bring to bear to this complex problem. Within the past 
three years, the credibility of our project and hence the reciprocity of 
our networking efforts have materialized. The role of the VISTA 
Volunteers in the barrios has been to augment whatever services exist or 
if there is a need for services to identify said and begin to mobiliz. 
these resources for a viable service delivery system. Their role Is not 
adversarial but rather complimentary. The general approach is holistic 
in nature and we feel we have made significant strides in this endeavor. 
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Because of the unique circumstances which local gangs create* we 
have recruited and would continue to advocate for the local recruitment 
of VISTA Volunteers from the barrio ranks. These Volunteers have 
provided on invaluable opportunity to access this unique target 
population because most of them are very streetwise and have themselves 
survived the gang element so prevalent in our barrios* Of course* 
providing proper training in street work and social work principles is 
paramount for the VISTA Volunteers* In our experience this combination 
has been very fruitful* In the absence of any positive role models for 
many of these youth* the VISTA Volunteer has emerged and has worn the 
responsibility and respect well* 

I would like to highlight some of the finer qualities of this VISTA 
project* Including some of the functions of the VISTA Volunteers as 
well as their impact upon the youth they serve and the community as a 
whole* 

As I have indicated* we are using a community-based approach to the 
problems of gangs and through the VISTA Volunteers we are enlisting and 
mobilizing community resources to benefit identified youth* The VISTA 
Volunteers have been instrumental in giving input to the VISTA Project 
Work Plan which consists of twenty-seven goals and objectives* Other 
functions include identification of youth at-risk* serve as liaison for 
youth and community service providers* attend meetings to address barrio 
problems* make referrals to youth programs* to jobs* eptablish 
committees to address problems* identify and seek out resources to 
benefit youth* and assist with the provision of direct intervention 
methods and socialization activities which are designed to increase 
their respective level of functioning* In brief* the overall function 
is to reduce the incidence of gang related activities among Identified 
youth* In many respects the VISTA Volunteer is the epitome of a grass 
roots worker in the barrio bastions* 

The success of the VISTA project has served as a model for others 
to follow and it hds rekindled the belief that collaboration and 
coordination of effort to address social problems does not need to 
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entail large pots of money. One of the keyd to a mobilization effort is 
the sense of community pride which each community has to realize. In 
our city, we have come to grips with this and have begun to fully 
realize the negative impact and economic costs of disfranchisement of 
our youth. The VISTA Volunteers have had a positive impact on t'ne youth 
they have served because for the most part they would have gone without. 
As with most prevention programs, units are difficult to measure. 
However, we can say without reservation that the overall attitude and 
awareness of the community toward the gang problem has changed 
tremendously. Through the efforts ot VISTA Volunteers, we hsve been 
able to identify youth groups who could potentially become gangs, and we 
have established an alternative for thera to participate in more 
constructive activities. Over the years we have been able to work with 
over five hundred youth and with another five hundred family members. 
Working with the local Youth Employment Program, we have been iible to 
find summer jobs for fifty youth. We have been able to work with the 
school system to identify over three hundred potential dropouts and have 
succeeded in retaining them in school. We have coordinated efforts with 
local barrio youth to provide hundreds of hours of presentations in the 
ateas of substance abuse prevention, gang prevention, AIDS prevention 
and other related youth issues. We have worked with local Optimists 
Clubs and they have sponsored the first Youth Optimist Club inside a 
Public Housing Complex. We have worked vith local police for the 
prevention of major gang fights. UV have worked with Neighborhood 
Improvement Associations to create Food Clubs in Public Housing 
Complexes. We have worked with Keep Fl Paso Beautiful and have created 
a VISTA Youth Clean Up project. Wo have worked with school 
administrators to provide anti-gang programs and mentor projects. We 
have worked with Parents Anonymous to create seven parent groups. We 
have also been successful in working with local businesses to donate 
products for successful socialization activities; thio includes free 
passes to the Sun Bowl football game, the Circus, the Rodeo, Amusement 
Park, and have received other products to give as incentives to youth 
such as T-shirts, school supplies, reading books, dictionaries, pizzas, 
hamburgers, cokes, and prizes such as trophies and certificates. The 
VISTA Volunteers have also been instrumental in getting some positive 
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media coverage for youth activities. In short, we have been able to 
work with high risk youth and the VISTAS have stood up and delivered. 

This work with youth has permeated to the rest of the comunity 
where there is now a sense that we are able to contain this problc7u 
before it gets out of hand. We have created a senne of connnunity 
involvement whereby we are accessing more of the "right" groups such as 
Leadership El Paso, Civic Clubs (Kiwanis, Optimist, Lions) Boy Scouts, 
4-H, YMCA, YWCA, the Arts Resources Department, Community Foundation, 
and other significant action groups. Through VISTA Volunteer efforts we 
are bridging the gap with traditional organizations and usittg 
non-traditional approaches. These are all positive impacts which can be 
directly attributed to the VISTA Volunteers. It is now to the point 
where we are incited to present and to participate in key committees 
dealing with our youth. The combination of forces of which VISTA 
Volunteers are an intej^ral part has lent itself very well to this 
problem. 

In summary, I would again like to thank this committee for this 
great opportunity to come before you and share my utmost adulation for 
the VISTA Program and would encourage its continued funding. In 
closing, I would live to say. Let Us Gang Up on the real issues 
confronting our youth. VIVA VISTA. 

Thank you. 
CD010-U3 
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Chairman Owens, Thank you, Mr. Estrada, 

Mr. Estrada, in your testimony you noted that it is important to 
your program that your VIST As be locally recruited, just as other 
programs might have a need for VISTAs with special skills from 
outside the community. 

Please tell us more about why you believe it is important that 
they must come from the local community. 

Mr. Estrada. Sure. It depends on what problem areas you are 
trying to address. Obviously, if you are going to be working with 
local gangs, then you need to access the gang substructure. You are 
going to need somebody who is from the area and knows the gangs. 
This is exactly what we have done in our program. 

When we first initiated the project, we did recruit ex-gang mem- 
bers, and now these individuals are serving as role models for some 
of the youngsters who are in the gang substructure or within the 
barrio element. So we are serving as role models and trying to 
draw them up. 

The argument— or, the point of debate that I see here is that it 
would depend on the problem at hand. For example, I already 
noted 'chat when I was growing up there was an individual who 
was a VISTA, and he was brought into our program, the program 
of Upward Bound, and he did present a different perspective which 
was needed in some areas, because in many cases a lot of these 
youngsters have such a closed perception of the world that you do 
need that other element. 

Again, it would depend on what problem area you are trying to 
address, and ours is a very complex target population that you are 
trying to access, and therefore they are not going to open up to just 
anybody. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Meisel, you noted that there has been a 
great explosion of interest among young people in service in the 
last few years and yet we have a situation where there is less and 
less youth participation in VISTA. 

I know you partially answered the question already, but would 
you care to elaborate a little more on why you believe this has oc- 
curred and what would be necessary to get VISTA back in tune 
with the spirit of today's youth? 

Mr. Meisel. I think it is more of a structural problem than any- 
thing. I would call it a structural apathy. 

What VISTA needs to do — as I suggested in my testimony— is 
that they need to get on the campus. Colleges have never heard of 
VISTA, or they have heard of VISTA but they do not think it is 
still in existence. 

Again, I think one of the major things that we have to do is look 
at the stipend levels. Even though the students know that— when 
you are a VISTA volunteer you can get your loans deferred. Often- 
times they do not know that, and so it seems that either you have 
to— really, the only student who can become a VISTA volunteer is 
a crazy case like myself who is willing to live pretty far on the edge 
or someone whose parents are willing to support them. That to me 
seems to be the major problem. 

Finally, I think that the image of VISTA, that is, of being a pres- 
ence, something that is alive— I think the number one reason 
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young people are not involved is not that they don't care, but often- 
times they lack the confidence. They wonder, what can they do? 

I think what VISTA has to show them is that there are ways 
that they can be involved, and VISTA has to. be able to champion 
that. 

Chairman Owens. Do you think VISTA should cease to exist if it 
does not achieve a critical mass which would allow it to attract the 
attention of young people, to be big enough to be able to assert 
itself and publicize itself? 

Mr. Meisel. I think that is a very painful question. I believe 
there is a need to create a number of different windows of opportu- 
nity for young people to get involved. 

When they talk about, in terms of the national service, vision— 
that there is a need for four pieces, the last piece being an opportu- 
nity for people to ge^ involved on a full-time basis, oftentimes after 
they have been graduated from college, after they have been in- 
volved in the junior high program and the high school program 
and the college program or involved in the corps program. 

VISTA offers that opportunity and needs to continue to offer it 
more and more. This is not the only organization that can provide 
that opportunity— the Jesuit volunteer corps, the Lutheran volun- 
teer corps. 

There are a number of different ways that people can get in- 
volved to provide that service, and those, too, must be supported 
and encouraged. 

It seems that VISTA is a way for someone particularly interested 
or motivated by a sense of patriotism and by a sense of that herit- 
age of John Kennedy and other people who have served us as 
VISTA volunteers. 

Chairman Owens. No matter what other programs we have, 
VISTA should continue to be one of those windows of opportunity? 

Mr. Meisel. VISTA has to be a part of that process. Otherwise 
we will fail again, as we have continued to fail over the last fifty 
years, to come up with a broad and effective national service pres- 
ence and program. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Thursz, there has been a basic agreement 
that VISTA ought to continue to emphasize full-time service and 
full-time immersion. Do you think this applies to the programs for 
older Americans, or should we look at increasing part-time service 
and emphasize it more? 

Dr. Thursz. Mr. Chairman, I think that, as it was indicated by 
Wayne, there are a lot of ways in which one can volunteer. The 
question is,, what makes VISTA unique? What is so special about 
VISTA, just as what is so special about the Peace Corps? 

I think it is the concept of full-time volunteering. I think that 
lots of older Americans are ready to volunteer on that basis. 

If I were to restructure, I would not throw away VISTA. I would 
make VISTA that elite corps of people who give maximum effort as 
part of this campaign to serve America. 

If I may comment on your previous question, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
member 25 years ago, when I was the associate director of VISTA, 
we had a marketing plan. We had advertising on television and 
radio. 
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We had a public relations staff that told the stories of VISTA 
volunteers m national magazines as well as in the daily ores J I 
have books full of articles, because we mark^^^^^^ 

secret' No nnV n^* T'^^ P^-^s^"* concept. It is a 

E= fu f '■^^".y 'I devoting the kind of effort, the kind of 
S, l . ^'^^^^'^^ to establish a national imag'e for VISTA 
^^''^ °" a football game on Sunday you are 
going to get more ads from the armed forL to join"be Y marine 

aLutem?dtces"'"^""^' most peopleTnoS 

VISTA is the kind of program that needs that kind of visibilitv 

no? eSriren'S ^'""'^ ^T" wha^lf'viSTA^iTd 
not exist.' Aren t there a number of other low income as^i^fimrp 
programs funded by the state or the city or trfederaT|over™^ 
which could have helped your gang intervention program' 

is!S\^ryXt?h&reS^^^ ^^^^ 
Chairman Owens. What is special about VISTA' 

siruccure, the system, is what we are trying to do 

the syst^mT/^t«?l!'^S".'^^''* *° ^^^^^"^ ^ access 

arel^yin^ empowerment. That is primarily what 

row nl £or£on ^ "".t" T 'disenfranchised see no tomor- 

L Tust Hav S J • why they have a very fatalistic outlook-it 

yoiTnor;^^e^,?.''*'"l'- '^'•"gs ^'•^ so Prevalent- 

A f n ' '""'^b money involved 

^niioil!^ «f ^'■^ ^^0'"^ is a coalition of effort, you know a 

to fcune"t "««^,to in'^rease the dollars. '^e jus^ need 

VISTA ^"'^ make It better as far as how we coordinate, 

hirinf levKor^ cost-effective way of doing it, rather than 
nmng AA level types or bachelor degree types who do not have 
^ t^r^'Tr barrios. They \ave got some background 
but they really do not know the streets. It takes a while to traS. 
that person on the subculture. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you very much, all of you. You and the 
other witnesses have gotten us off to a very eood start in nnr ni. 
ess of reauthorizing the VISTA program VVeTay calf uporyoE for 
Mure comments of one kind or another. wT do%p?K"atr yoS 
being with us here at the start. Thank you ''PPreciaie your 

Ihe subcommittee meeting is now adjourned 

Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned 1 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows" 
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Valerie Wildman 



February 19, 1989 



Congressman Major Owens 
Subcommittee on Select Education 
518 House Annex I 
Hashingtonr D«C« 

Dear Major Owens: 

It is with great regret that I cannot attend the hearin 
Thursday regarding the re-authorization of VISTA but I 
currently en route to begin shooting on location, ^ 
misgivings about not being able to testify before you 
subcommittee are intensified by the tragic possibility tha 
VISTA may not live on. As you may surmise, my feelingi 
about the re-vitalization of VISTA run very deep, 

I spent a year as a VISTA volunteer in the low-income 
housing projects on the eastside of San Antonio, Texas in a 
delinquency prevention program called N,Y,P,U,M« The 
National Youth Project Using Minibikes (N,Y,P,U«M,) was a 
project co-sponsored by HONDA and the YMCA to draw pre- 
delinquent and delinquent youth off the streets into our 
program. 

This was without a doubt the most impactful year of my 
life. Initially entering the ghettoeswith ignorance and 
fear, my eyes were opened to the gross misconceptions that 
our middle and upper-income constituencies hold about 
minorities and the impoverished in 'general. Within that 
year, hundreds of hopeless and frustrated young faces, both 
male and female, became faces full of love, humor, hope and 
inspiration about the future. 

In an atmosphere of unemployment, drug addiction and 
general despair, it is difficult for any youth to oveicome 
obstacl es when he or she is not aware of the possibl e 
alternatives in life. Our six qroups of young teens (both 
male and female) quickly lost interest in the mini-bikes 
per se and discovered with us for the first time everything 
from elevators and freeways to new creative talents to 
career and educational options that included future 
financial assistance. By working with families, schools and 
social agencies, their 1 iv es (and ijijx 1 ives ) changed 
dramatically, I must confess that a very few surrendered to 
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the pressures of crime and, regretfully, prostitution, but 
the greater majority are living fulfilling and productive 
lives today. Occasionally, I will even receive phone calls 
and letters from young adults, once in my N.Y.P.U.M. group, 
who have tracked me down to tell me about the\r law school 
accomplishments or other life accomplishments and thank me 
for affecting their lives. 

I can only reply in all sincerity that what I have done is 
so little in comparison to what they have done for me. My 
life will never be the same and this also holds true for my 
VISTA colleagues. With a B.A. in Psychology and an M.A. in 
Family Counseling, I have continued to work through the 
years with all kinds of youth and their families at home 
and abroad. Currently, I coordinate domestic and Latin 
American projects for Operation California, a non-profit 
international medical relief organization, while pursuing 
my film and television career. My VISTA co-worker, Ed 
Griffin, continues to work with families in low-income 
housing projects (now in Los Angeles)? my VISTA supervisor, 
Anthony Edwards, is still actively working with youth 
through the Eastside YMCA in San Antonio? and Beatriz 
Fernandez, my other VISTA co-worker, is in Egypt 
coordinating a Foster Grandparents program. 

Now, in 1989, a huge modern YMCA complex stands on the 
eastside of San Antonio where ten years prior stood a 
basketball court and a small trailer filled with four VISTA 
workers who touched hundreds of lives and, in turn, have 
been touched.... never to be the same. 

My experience is only one of thousands. VISTAnsiat live on. 
What has our country become if "the land of the people, by 
the people and for the people" will no longer help its own? 

I would greatly appreciate the opportunity to meet with 
you, the subcommittee, and Sargeant Shriver in the very 
near future to discuss in more detail the necessary re- 
vitalization of VISTA. Thank you for inviting me to 
testify. 
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National Impeict and Long Term Benefits of VISTA 



Testimony by Marvin Schwarcz 
to the House Subcommittee of Select Education, 
Washington, D.C. 



February 23, 1989 



Marvin Schwart'. 
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An assessment of the national benefit and long term impact 
of the VISTA program ought to begin with a recognition of current 
needs. Conditions of poverty, illiteracy, homelessness and other 
symptoms of a struggling underclass are continuing if not 
actually increasing in scope. These conditions can be linked to a 
national failure to address the communal aspects of personal and 
social development. 

The persi-^tence of these social indicators do not, however, 
reflect a specific failure within the VISTA program of previous 
years. Rather, these on-gomg conditions offer sound 
justification for VISTA's continuation as one of the nation's 
most efficient and cost effective anti-poverty programs. 

In our time, poverty and its accompanying degrees of 
prejudice are being addressed in strikingly different ways than 
in the early years of the ViSTA program. The outright displays of 
aggression that marked the late 1960s are no longer tolerated. 
They have been replaced by social indifference, a silent and more 
sinister means of abuse, m the late 1980s, the ethics of self 
advancement have been used to justify a widespread disinvolvement 
from social responsibilities. 

Results of this attitude have been publicized in the 
business environment in what has been labeled a "crisis in human 
capital." Our work force is not prepared to assume the 
responsibilities of a technologically advanced global market. The 
relationship between economic development and human development 
is clear. If left unattended, the unsuccessful pull down the 
successful. 
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My research in VISTA and its application over a twenty year 
period in Arkansas has resulted in a book titled "In Service to 
America: A History of VISTA in Arkansas." The book is the first of 
its kind to study the effect of a VISTA program on the community 
and individual level within a specific state. While the projects 
and personalities explored in its pages are distinctly Arkansan, 
they are also Southern in the context of an agrarian background 
and human rights. In the largest sense, they are American in 
their reflection of large scale commitment toward issues of urban 
and rural poverty. 

Among the many outstanding community service programs 
started in Arkansas through VISTA, two projects have distmguishec* 
themselves in every category. They are a cooperative medical 
clinic and a rural folkcrafts production and marketing 
organization. Both programs have fulfilled the VISTA ideal by 
becoming independent entities with broad based community support. 

ARVAC RURAL FOLKCRAFTS: Started in 1975, this central 
Arkansas crafts cooperative functions on the concept of self- 
sufficiency applied to a group. Co-op members make traditional 
Arkansas crafts such as white oak baskets, quilts, and dolls 
which are marketed through an international sales network. In 
addition to generating significant income for the producers and 
preserving folk craft traditions, the co-op has created a sense 
of pride and motivation in an area where poverty has been common 
since the Great Depression. 

LEE COUNTY COOPERATIVE MEDICAL CLINIC: This east Arkansas 
health services organization was initiated in 1970 in an area 
recognized as among the poorest in the nation. Having achieved a 
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dramatic turnaround in the area's infant mortality rate, 
malnutrition levels, and basic health practices, the clinic is a 
model of community involvement overcoming racial and economic 
barriers. Last year, the clinic's value to the community was 
advanced even further when the Lee County hospital, like rural 
health systems across the nation, closed its doors due to 
financial fa:xi.re. 

The full benefits and long term impact of programs such as 
the Lee County Clinic and the Rural Folkcrafts Co-op may be 
impossible to measure. Beyond the revenue created or tho health 
services provided, intangible life values have been absorbed by 
the communities that have worked in behalf of these grass roots 
organizations. These values are demonstrated through an enhanced 
self-awareness and a resulting increase in self-motivation. 

One VISTA consequence is a more precise awareness of the 
origin of problems, an understanding not limited to the less 
affluent members of society. One east Arkansas community 
published a newspaper editorial that commented on VISTA-provided 
legal services with the following statement: 

"...this has brought criticism from good citizens who 
wouldn't think of oppressing anybody by force, but don't 
hesitate to allow them to be denied their rights through 
their own lack of information. We didn't fully realize the 
extent of this oppression until shown by the VIST^ program." 

With the assistance of VISTA Volunteers, Arkansas 
communities have rt^lized they can do things for themselves 
instead of relying on others to do things for them. This 
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awareness has evolved into a new sense of hope and determination. 
On the most personal level, Volunteers have reinforced the 
virtues of problem solving. Th^^y have done so by making 
communities r^are of external resources and b^ motivating them 
from within. 

Through its projects, VISTA represents unified action and a 
willingness to do things despite clearly perceived obstacles. The 
moment sa created supports the concept of community and self- 
improvement as a process, not a single event. VISTA gets people 
to believe that change is possible. It replaces apathy with a 
sense of hope. 

Social maturity and an awareness of human .es are 

intangible benefits. Yet the primary lesson of VISTA is that 
value does not come from the progrcun itself, but from its 
results. The lasting benefits of all VISTA programs are 
gained long after the last Volunteers have been assigned. But 
the initial presence and efforts of Volunteers are necessary 
to set the process in motion. 

By its nature, VISTA is an invisible program. The v<.-.ae of a 
match that starts a fire is greatly reduced once the fire is 
burning. Volunteers are taught to keep themselves in the 
background. To the old VISTA viaining i;otto of "to help people 
help themselves," a clever Arkansas program supervisor has added, 
"but don't let them know who did it." 

Where VISTA has succeeded, the rfs ?.cs are outstanding, but 
the projects have not always achieved ICi^^g term or lasting 
results. The loss of effort has resulted in a social inertia, a 
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complacency placated with token gestures, and a new generation of 
dependent citizens unaware of the struggles and advances of those 
who came before them. 

This condition is less the exception than the rule. Material 
comforts and even minimal social gains are the outward trappings 
of success, but they must never be held as an end in themselves. 
A community activist from Texarkana, summarizing a 1971 VISTA 
project m her southwest Arkansas town, saw the problem in this 
light: 

"We ran out of gas and lost sight of the real issues before 
us. The Volunteers were successful during their time. When 
they turned us loose, we had homes and cars. But we became 
complacent and forgot about where we started. We're now 
back to that level, and our children have not realized the 
battlps fought. A lot of people don't realize this.. We get 
into our holes and stay there." 

VISTA strives to develop heightened levels of community 
awareness and motivation. Its objective is to overcome the 
fundamental aspect of human nature that accepts a part for the 
whole and discourages those whose seek more than the status quo. 

VISTA'S long term benefit is its ability to elevate the 
hiL-nan condition above short terra gain. Its national impact can be 
measured in thousands of individuals who have served as key role 
models and provided positive direction to their communities. 
Current viSTA projects in Arkansas are continuing to achieve 
measureable results while developing the individual skills and 
community a'.titudes for long term gain. a 
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Two outstanding projects operating in Pine Bluff are a 
literacy tutoring program and a community organization serving 
the poor. VISTA Volunteers at both Arkansas projects have 
advanced into administrative functions and helped achieve the 
broad base of community involvement neccesary for success. 

Approaching its twenty-fifth anniversary, VISTA has emerged 
as the nation's premiere anti-poverty program. The clarity of its 
purpose and its innovative use of community resources should 
assure its continuation and strong federal support for many years 
to come. 
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